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THE FISHERMAN AND THE AFRITE. 


FROM “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


[See the Frontispiece by John La Farge.] 


THERE was formerly an aged fisherman, so 
poor that he could barely obtain food for him- 
self, his. wife, and his three children. He went 
out early every morning to his employment; and 
he had imposed a rule upon himself never to cast 
his nets above four times a day. 

On one occasion he set out before the moon 
had disappeared. When he reached the sea- 
shore, he undressed himself, and cast his nets. 
In drawing them to land three times in succes- 
sion, he felt sure, from their resistance and weight, 
that he had secured an excellent draught of fish. 
Instead of which he only found on the first haul 
the carcass of an ass; on the second, a large pan- 
nier filled with sand and mud; and on the third, 
a large quantity of heavy stones, shells, and filth. 
It is impossible to describe his disappointment and 
despair. The day now began to break, and hav- 
ing, like a good Mussulman, finished his prayer, 
he threw his nets for the fourth time. Again he 
supposed he had caught a great quantity of fish, 
as he drew them with as much difficulty as be- 
fore. He nevertheless found none; but discov- 
ered a heavy vase of yellow copper, shut. up and 
fastened with lead, on which there was the im- 
pression of a seal. “I will sell this to a founder,” 
said he, with joy, “and with the money I shall 
get for it I will purchase a measure of corn.” 

He examined the vase on all sides; he shook 


it, but could hear nothing ; and i together with 
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the impression of the seal on the lead, made him 
think it was filled with something valuable. In 
order to find this out, he took his knife, and got 
it open. He directly turned the top downwards, 
and was much surprised to find nothing come 
out; he then set it down before him, and while 
he was attentively observing it, there issued from 
it so thick a smoke that he was obliged to step 
back a few paces. This smoke, by degrees, rose 
almost to the clouds, and spread itself over both 
the water and the shore, appearing like a thick 
fog. The fisherman, as may easily be imagined, 
was a good deal surprised at this sight, When 
the smoke had all come out from the. vase, it 
again collected itself, and became a. solid body, 
and then took the shape of an afrite of gigantic 
size.. The afrite, looking at the fisherman, ex- 
claimed, “ Humble thyself before. me, or L, will 
kill thee.” —“ And for what reason, pray, will you 
kill me?” answered the fisherman; “have: you 
already forgotten that I have set you at liberty,?,” 
“I remember it very well,” returned he; “ but 
that shall not prevent my destroying thee ;. and I 


. will, only grant thee one favor.”——“ And pray 


what is that?” said the fisherman. “ It is,” re- 
plied the afrite, “to permit thee to choose the 
manner of thy death. I can treat thee no other- 
wise ; and to convince thee of it, hear. my, his- 
tory :— 

“Tam one of those spirits who rebelled against 
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the sovereignty of God. Solomon, the son of 
David, the prophet of God, commanded me to ac- 
knowledge his authority, and submit to his laws. 
I haughtily refused. In order, therefore, to pun- 
ish me, he inclosed me in this copper vase; and to 
prevent me from forcing my way out, he put upon 
the leaden cover the impression of his seal, on 
which the great name of God is engraven. This 
done, he gave the vase to one of those genii who 
obeyed him, and ordered him to cast me into the 
sea. During the first century of my captivity, I 
swore that if any one delivered me before the 
first hundred years were passed, I would make 
him rich. During the second century, I swore 
that if any one released me, I would discover to 
him all the treasures of the earth. During the 
third, I promised to make my deliverer a most 
powerful monarch, and to grant him every day 
any three requests he chose. These centuries 
passed away without any deliverance. Enraged, 
at last, to be so long a prisoner, I swore that I 
would, without mercy, kill whoever should in 
future release me, and that the only favor I 
would grant him should be to choose what man- 
ner of death he pleased. Since, therefore, thou 
hast come here to-day, and hast delivered me, fix 
upon whatever kind of death thou wilt.” 

The fisherman was in great distress at finding 
him thus resolved on his death, not so much on 
his own account as for his three children, whose 
means of subsistence would be greatly reduced by 
his death. “ Alas!” he cried, “have pity on me; 
remember what I have done for thee.” 

“ Let us lose no time,” cried the afrite ; “ your 
arguments avail not. Make haste, tell me how 
you wish to die.” 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; and the 
fisherman thought of a stratagem. “Since, then,” 
said he, “I cannot escape deaih, I submit to the 
will of God; but before I choose the sort of 
death, I conjure you, by the great name of God, 
which is graven upon the seal of the prophet Sol- 
omon, the son of David, answer me truly to a 
question I am going to put to you.” The afrite 
trembled at this adjuration, and said to the fisher- 
man, “ Ask what thou wilt, and make haste.” 

“ Dare you, then, to swear by the great name 
of God that you really were in that vase? This 
vase cannot contain one of your feet ; how, then, 
can it hold your whole body?”—“TI swear to 
thee, notwithstanding,” replied he, “that I was 
there just as thou seest me. Wilt thou not be- 
lieve me after the solemn oath I have taken?” 
“No, truly,” added the fisherman; “I shall not 
believe you, unless I were to see it.” 


Immediately, the form of the afrite began to 
change into smoke, and extended itself, as before, 
over both the shore and the sea; and then, col- 
lecting itself, began to enter the vase, and contin- 
ued to do so, in a slow and equal manner, till 
nothing remained without. The fisherman im- 
mediately took the leaden cover, and put it on the 
vase. “ Afrite,” he cried, “it is now your turn 
to ask pardon. I shall throw you again into the 
sea, and I will build, opposite the very spot where 
you are cast, a house upon the shore, in whici I 
will live, to warn all fishermen that shall come 
and throw their nets, not to fish up so evil an 
afrite as thou art, who makest an oath to kill the 
man who shall set thee at liberty.” 

The afrite tried every argument to move the 
fisherman’s pity, but in vain. “You are too 
treacherous for me to trust you,” returned the 
fisherman ; “I should deserve to lose my life, if 
I put myself again in your power a second time. 
You would most likely treat me as a Greek king 
treated Douban the physician. Listen, and I will 
tell you the story.” 

[So he told the story, and in the story was the 
history of the “ Husband and the Parrot,” and in 
that story was the history of the “ Vizier who 
was punished.”] 

As soon as the fisherman had finished the his- 
tory of the “ Greek King and the Physician Dou- 
ban,” he applied it to the afrite. “If” said he, 
“the king had permitted Douban to live, he would 
have prolonged his own life. Such is the case 
with thyself, O afrite! Could I have prevailed 
on thee to grant me my life, I should now take 
pity on thee ; but now I am obliged in my turn 
to be hardhearted to thee.” 

“One word more, fisherman,” cried the afrite ; 
“T will teach you how to become as rich as pos- 
sible.” 

The hope of being no longer in want at once 
disarmed the fisherman. “I could listen to thee,” 
he said, “were there any credit to be given to 
thy word. Swear to me by the great name of 
God that you will faithfully perform what you 
promise, and I will open the vase. Ido not be- 
lieve that you will dare break such an oath.” 
The afrite did so; and the fisherman immediately 
took off the covering. The smoke instantly as- 
cended, and the afrite, resuming his usual form, 
kicked the vase into the sea. “Be of good 
heart, fisherman,” cried he ; “I have thrown the 
vase into the sea only to see whether you would 
be alarmed; but to show you that I intend to 
keep my word, take your nets and follow me.” 
They passed by the city, and went over the top 
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of the mountain, from whence they descended 
into a vast plain, which led them to a lake situ- 
ated between four small hills. 

When they were arrived on the borders of the 
lake, the afrite said to the fisherman, “ Throw 
your nets, and catch fish.” The fisherman saw 2 
great quantity in the lake, and was greatly sur- 
prised at finding them of four different colors, — 
white, red, blue, and yellow. He threw his nets 
and caught four, one of each color. As he had 
never seen any similar to them, he could hardly 
cease admiring them; and judging that he could 
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dispose of them for a considerable sum, he ex- 
pressed great joy. “Carry these fish to the pal- 
ace,” said the afrite, “and present them to the 
sultan, and he will give you more money than 
you ever handled in all your life. You may 
come every day and fish in this lake, but beware 
of casting your nets more than once each day ; 
if you act otherwise, you will repent; therefore, 
take care. This is my advice, and if you follow 
it exactly, you will do well.” Having said this, 
he struck his foot upon the ground, which opened, 
and having swallowed him up, closed again. 





TWO LIVES IN ONE. 


BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE JOURNEY. THE GLIMPSE OF FAIRY LAND. 
AN ACCIDENT. 

Rossy could descend the south slope of the 


mountain but slowly ; the path was too steep and 
rough for the pony to pick his way at a pace 


faster than a walk, and our young hero was im- 
patient to hasten on to the wonderful land that 
stretched away before him in the enchantment of 


distance and the illusion of mist. The level 
reached, the inviting prospect was lost to view, 
and then Robby put Neigh to the gallop. Hur- 
rying on to the southward, sometimes on a trot 
and again in-a gallop, seldom dallying with a walk, 
the boy travelled all through the afternoon, and 
just before sunset, he reached a little river ham- 
let,— merely an inn, some few houses, and a 
sloop-landing, — where a barge and some lumber 
rafts, bound together in one floating mass, waited 
beside the dock the change of tide to bear them 
on their journey. 

“ Ah,” thought Robby, as he neared the inn, 
“what a nice way to travel, and they are going 
in my direction too; but what about Neigh? 
Why, I can leave him in the stable there un- 
til I come back, or send for him.” So straight- 
way he rode to the dock where some of the barge- 
men were loafing, and asked, “ Can’t I go a little 
way with you on your rafts?” 

“Where to, my lad?” they answered. 

“Oh just down the river, to near a country 
that I don’t know the name of, but I have seen it 
from the mountain, and shall know when we get 
to it.” 


“Well,” one map, who seemed to be a boss, 
replied, smiling, “I don’t know the place exactly, 
and you are rather a small youngster to be off on 
your travels. What’s up? Run away from your 
nurse, eh ?” 

“ My nurse? I have n’t had a nurse in a year; 
and if you will take me along I won't give any 
trouble.” 

“Who cares? I don’t; but it is an odd little 
cove you are. However, pile aboard, and keep 
out of the way, if you are going with us,” added 
the boatman, who closed the conversation by 
changing his seat to another spile of the wharf. 

“Thank you,” said Robby, and then rode to 
the inn close by, and asked if he could have his 
pony put up in their stable. The man at the 
door said he guessed so, and, as he led Neigh off, 
asked, “And when will you come for him, my 
boy ? ”» 

“Eh? Oh,I don’t know exactly. In a few 
days, likely, or I may send for him: Robby Tru- 
lyn’s — that’s my name — horse, remember.” 

The man’s only response was to give a long 
whistle, indicative partly of amusement at the 
boy’s air of manliness, and partly of surprise at 
the strangeness of the proceeding. Robby coolly 
answered the whistle with another just like it, 
at which the man laughed heartily, and then the 
young traveller, turning on his heel, walked back 
leisurely to the end of the dock, and stepped on 
board one of the rafts. Making his way from 
one to another of the rafts, Robby reached the 
barge and climbed up its side. There a woman 
was cooking the men’s supper by a stove. She 
was surprised to see a little boy, and evidently a 
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gentleman’s son, coming on the barge at this out- 
of-the-way stopping-place, and she questioned him 
more closely and with more interest than the 
men, but somehow Robby was so straightfor- 
ward and amusing in his answers, and seemed 
so perfectly uncogscious of doing any thing sur- 
prising, that the good woman, though not under- 
standing the business clearly, took for granted it 
was all right somehow or other. 

In ten minutes or more the tide changed, and 
set down the river. Then the hawsers were 
loosened from the wharf, the men pushed off their 
floating village, with long poles, and the river 
bore them on their voyage. Night came on, and 
the men came forward on the barge to get sup- 
per. Robby took some with them, and chatted 
away as merrily, and with even more interest 
than he would have done at home. Whilst one 
man steered, keeping the company of" rafts near 
the shore to avoid the larger and fleeter vessels 
sailing on the river, the other hands hung their 
feet over the barge sides and smoked their pipes. 
The woman showed Robby an empty berth in the 
cabin, and there he curled himself up and was 
soon asleep, dreaming of the wonderful country 
he thought himself journeying to, and unconsci- 
ous of their stopping, after six hours’ drifting, 
to wait.another ebbing tide. 

It was just at the dawn of day that he awoke. 
When he came out on the deck, the night mists 
and shadows yet hung over the river, like a 
fleecy curtain stretched across from the moun- 
tains of one side to the mountains of the other. 
But you know how quickly in June the light of 
day increases. The pink clouds heralding the 
sun, grew deeper and more numerous. The hill- 
tops were tipped with brightness that softly de- 
scended their sides to touch the river, and the 
birds on shore commenced their warbling. Robby 
thought they must be opposite the country where 
he wished to land, but the men would not, he 
knew, stop the raft to let him get ashore, and be- 
side that, only one of them, the steersman, was 
on deck, and he was asleep at his post. What 
should he do? He would awaken the steersman 
and ask him. As he went aft for that purpose, 
he discovered a small yawl-boat drifting near by. 
It was at about twenty feet from the side of the 
second raft in the line, and because it was un- 
loaded, and therefore with but little of its body 
in the water, it was carried along by the tide at 
a slower rate than the deep barge heavily laden, 
and its consorts of lumber rafts. 

There was but one entire oar in it, and beside 
that was a narrow board of about nine feet in 
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length, both of them laid on a seat and project- 
ing over the thwarts, just as if they had been 
left there by some one in haste. Perhaps it was 
so, that a party of children, or others, had been 
paddling this boat about the shores, and had hur- 
riedly and carelessly lett it when their sport was 
over. Probably, too, it had been insecurely fas- 
tened, or but half pulled up from a rising tide, 
and had been floated from its moorings. Robby, 
in the minute or two he stood watching the drift- 
ing boat, thought how easily he might get ashore 
were he once in it. Whilst he thought, and 
watched, and wished, nearer and nearer drew the 
rafts to the little boat. At last, stretching out 
one foot until it nearly touched the yawl, he made 
a jump and reached it. He slipped, however, and 
rolled over the thwart, and across a seat. In his 
leap he lost the hat from his head, and the hand- 
kerchief that had hung half out from. the breast- 
pocket of his Zouave jacket. Those he now 
strove to regain, but they were swept out of 
reach and under the barge’s side before he could, 
in his childish ignorance of boat management, 
turn or direct the boat’s course with the one oar 
and board. 

His spring had separated the boat again from 
the line of rafts, and, in a few minutes more, 
the last of the rafts and the yet drowsing steers- 
man passed Robby in his new craft. That 
pleased our hero, for neither his loneliness nor 
want of boating skill daunted him, and only 
eager to reach the shore of his enchanted land, 
he turned to the oars with fresh resolve, though 
now indifferent to his loss of hat and handker- 
chief. The boat swung this way and that: now 
it was urged a few feet toward shore, and then, 
through Robby’s awkwardness, it sheered off to 
one side or the other; but by accident, joining 
with the efforts of Robby’s boyish strength, the 
boat worked closer and closer to the river foot of 
the mountains, where Robby wished to land. 

Meanwhile the line of barges and rafts swept 
like an enormous log around and beyond a sud- 
den turn in the river, and dropped boat, boy, and 
all of the early scene, from view. The sun shot 
broadly on the floating length of lumber. The 
steersman stirred himself, and looked about to 
choose the readiest course, and the lazy boat 
hands came from their bunks, to wash their faces 
in the river and smell about for breakfast. The 
woman was busy over the stove in the barge ca- 
boose, when the boss, who had given Robby per- 
mission to come on the rafts, the night before, 
lounged up, and asked her. — 

“ Morning, Jane: we’ll have something to eat 
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soon,eh? And, by the way, how is the little 
scamp who begged a passage last night ?” 

“Oh, he is rolled up in that top corner bunk, 
bless his clean little face,” answered the woman ; 
and then she added, pouring something into the 
+ boiling pot as she spoke, — “ What a dear, famil- 
iar sort of youngster he is, too, Israel; but I 
would like to know how and why he got to 
Dause’s dock and begged to come aboard us; 
and, Lor me, he did n’t seem to know ’xactly 
where he wanted to go. Howsomever, I must 
turn him out for morn’en mess,” and she went, 
the cooking ladle in one hand yet, to the top 
corner bunk, to wake him up. 

“Why, he is up a’eady, Israel,—the broth 
of a boy, sure enough. Look, Israel, what he is 
about on the rafts. It’s no safe place for the 
likes of such young ones as he.” 

“ Not in the bunk?” rejoined the man called 
Israel, in much surprise. “ Why, he is nowhere 
else out of this caboose, for I have just climbed 
over the rafts.” 

Then the woman dropped her big spoon and 
shrieked, and the man and she rushed out of the 
cooking-cabin to search for the boy, but there 
were but few places te look in. Plain enough it 
was to all on the rafts that the little traveller 
must have fallen overboard, and this was soon 
made a certainty to them when Israel leaned 
over the side of the barge and reached Robby’s 
wet handkerchief from where it had caught on a 
splintered part.of the barge side, and soon after, 
too, found the small, soaked hat, wedged just be- 
low water, in the angle between two sticks of lum- 
ber on the raft edge, just aft the barge. 

The next morning, there appeared in the “ New 
York Herald” the following paragraph : — 

“We learn from the hands of a ‘tie’ of Cham- 
plain lumber rafts, which arrived yesterday af- 
ternoon, that, on their voyage down, and when 
stopping for the tide at a place a few miles above 
West Point, called ‘ Dause’s Dock,’ a well-dressed, 
handsome little boy, who had ridden to the dock 
on a pony, applied to the raftsmen for a passage 
down the river on their vessel, saying he only 
wanted to go a short distance, and would get off 
when they stopped. Very culpably, we think, 
the men, amused by the child’s (for he could not 
have been more than eight years of age) manner 
and boldness, granted his request. The little fel- 
low put up his pony at a house near by, and got 
aboard. When night came on, a woman — the 
cook, or captain’s wife, we believe — gave him a 
berth in the raft-barge, and there he went to 
sleep. In the morning he was missed. Search 
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was made, but the child could not be found. The 
little fellow must, of course, have fallen over- 
board, for the rafts had not touched the shore 
in the interval between his coming aboard and 
the time when he was missed, and this fear was 
confirmed when the men discovered the boy’s hat 
and handkerchief floating among the timber logs. 
The people of the raft tie do.not know the boy’s 
name or residence. This is a sad item to chroni- 
cle, and will, we fear, bring the certainty of a ter- 
rible affliction to some family in the vicinity of 
West Point or Cornwall. The hat and handker- 
chief found are at the office of the Ward 
police, where they can be seen by the parents 
or friends of the drowned boy.” 

Where Robby landed, the mountains stood up 
from the river almost perpendicularly. Only a 
narrow ledge of shore rocks, rough and jagged, 
afforded a strip to stand on, and to move west 
from the river, one had first to climb the great 
walls and peaks of the bare, ascending moun- 
tain side, on which the only foliage were hardy 
vines, stunted brushwood, and clumps of dwarfed, 
pinnacled cedars, whose jagged roots clutched 
the crevices of the rocks with desperate grip. 
But, impatient to get into his enchanted land, 
Robby, hatless and breakfastless, and almost for- 
getful of his parents, sister, and home, climbed 
up from cliff to crevice, from rock to cedar, of 
the precipitous mountain. He panted for breath, 
the perspiration streamed from his face, his hands 
were bruised by the rough branches he had to 
hold by, and pebbles and great stones, loosened 
by his feet, went crashing down to the shore-strip 
and river beneath; yet he kept on untiringly un- 
til he stood on the mountain top, with his eager 
eyes turned immediately inland, to catch the first 
near glimpse of the beautiful country he longed 
to be in. It was beautiful — very, very beauti- 
ful. Wild, undulating hills and rolling mountains 
clothed with foliage rose before him; valleys of 
softer colors curved and circled about them; a 
little trickling stream at one place, in a long wav- 
ing line, found its graceful way; and beyond, on a 
rocky slope, a waterfall made a leap, whose sound 
was a loud song. An eagle, as Robby looked, 
sailed off slowly from the arm of a great dead 
pine giant; and in a small, blooming valley-basin, 
there could be made out, through a veil of leaves, 
the roof of a cottage, but Robby’s eager eyes 
would hardly have discovered it, had they not been 
drawn there by the curl of smo§e from its chim- 
ney. 

Of castles or palaces there were none, —at 
least in sight. The only giants visible were the 
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tall oaks and pines. No knight, mounted and 
caparisoned, urged his steed along the rough road 
winding below; and if dwarfs, genii, or fairies 
lived in the country Robby was entering, they 
were either sleepy-heads, or very busy in-doors. 
Perhaps, however, some spell-bound woodman 
occupied the cottage there. “The curls of smoke, 
too, suggested that the bewitched individual, or 
the bewitched individual’s wife, might be prepar- 
ing a breakfast. The wish was father to the 
thought, and caused our young hero to scramble, 
as fast as he was able, down the west slope of the 
mountain to the picturesque cottage. Coming out 
of the wood behind the cottage, Robby found, in 
the cleared strip adjoining it, a barefooted, shock- 
headed little imp of about his own age, milking a 
small, rough cow. This rustic offspring of the 
enchanted woodman turned his head and sus- 
pended his occupation, as a breaking twig sud- 
denly drew his attention to the well dressed, 
though hatless little gentleman that approached ; 
‘and the thin cow turned her head, and ceased 
chewing her morning cud at the apparition of 
such an unusual looking juvenile in this wild 
spot. Both boys were probably surprised at the 
meeting. No word passed between them, but 


the rustic remained motionless, squatted on his 


hains, the half-squeezed udder still held in hand, 
and his mouth agape with wonder; whilst the 
cow, her curiosity satisfied, half-shut her eyes 
again, and returned to her chewing, and our 
small traveller proceeded to the house. There, 
a very slouchily - dressed and dull - faced woman 
met him at the door, and, when he asked for 
breakfast, gave him a bowl of milk, a piece of 
hard, dark bread, and a dish of beans. Whilst 
he ate them, sitting on a wooden stool by the 
door, she hardly looked up, and asked him not a 
question, but returned to her work of mixing 
some food that was steaming on the fire. Her 
face was so stupid and cross, and her manners so 
ungainly, that, somehow, Robby could not ask her 
any of the questions he would have had answered, 
and as the boy whom he had seen milking did 
not return to the house, Robby, when he had sat- 
isfied his sharp appetite, only thanked the woman, 
and went on his way, — he hardly knew where, — 
wondering whether he was really now in the 
country he had sought, and beginning to feel a 
certain glow vanish from his enthusiasm whilst 
he imagined what they were all doing at home, 
and began to as@ if his parents were angry be- 
cause of his absence. 

On and on he walked, following always the 
lonely road, such as it was, rutted and full of 
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rocks, winding up hill and down, sometimes in 
the bed of a stream, and sometimes just border- 
ing a precipice. Shadowed by thick woods or 
overhanging rocks, and only enlivened, now and 
then, by a gray squirrel or a cat-bird, it became, 
as Robby grew tired and his little feet began to 
hurt him, dreary and wearisome. It was only a 
wild mountain road, that the wood teams travelled 
in winter, and that, at some seasons, was cut up 
by the heavy wagons carrying iron ore from the 
mines to the river. But Robby met neither man 
nor team,and not the humblest roof gladdened his 
eyes. How his fancies and faith were rudely 
failing before these hard realities! and yet he was 
a little fellow of great courage and persistency. 
As noon came, and wore into afternoon, he had 
ceased to look for ‘the beings, or the romance of 


_ his enchanted land. Even if he yet believed in 


them as existing here or elsewhere, he was only 
longing for his parents and home; asking him- 
self how long it might take him, by land and 
on foot, to reach his father’s house, — thinking, 
with a certain fear, whether he might get there 
by night. He was very hungry, too, and felt 
weak, as mid-afternoon came, and the shadows 
commenced to reach down *the hills to the west- 
ward. At one time he took courage when he 
fancied he could make out, far ahead though it 
was, the Tor peak. But evening approached, the 
road grew damp and gloomy, a rabbit or two 
skurried across his path, and the poor, tired, dis- 
appointed child’s hopes of the morning were sadly 
changed or destroyed. Tired, utterly tired as 
he was, he tried to walk faster, and to cheer his 
heart with a whistle. It was almost night ; bats 
and night-hawks swooped overhead, a whip-poor- 
will commenced its melancholy song. Poor, lost, 
suffering little fellow,—the pretty face drawn from 
its childish softness and joyousness by fatigue and 
fear, those limbs so stiffened and worn out, the 
feet blistered, and his full heart beating so fast 
and unevenly! When it seemed to the now de- 
spairing boy that he could go no further, and he 
stumbled along almost unconscious even of his 
pains and his danger, suddenly he discovered a 
faint light chead. Yes— it must be a light; 
shining, perhaps, through some cottage window. 
Robby started with a new flicker of courage and 
strength. A tear trickled down his cheek, and 
his mouth quivered. With the promise of shel- 
ter and relief, he managed to run. It was very 
dark, — only the stars through the surrounding 
trees to lend the least light. A hoot-owl broke out 
with its frightful screeches, half bark, half laugh, 
and the voice pursued the child, and seemed to 
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call right at his ear. Where is Robby, —s:.il 
running, or trying to run? Off the road he must 
be, for now he strikes a tree. His feet are in a 
jumble of stones, and then they slip in the mire. 
His way is stopped by a long slab of stone. With 
hands and feet he tries to climb over it. He 
falls! down, down into something darker than 
the road, he falls with a moan. A crash! and 
the lonely place is quiet again. 


—_—-— 


CHAPTER V. 


A GLANCE AT MORNING SIDE. 


ANOTHER June day at Morning Side, but the 
Trulyns’ home is so changed, that even the love- 
liness of early summer, with its songs and bright- 
ness, seems unable now to cheer or enliven it. 
The father is there, but not the old laugh and 
playfulness with which he romped with Robby. 
And Robby’s once sweet, happy mother, — how 
ill and grief-stricken she looks now. Their little 
boy, who left them two years ago in such hope, 
and spirits, and health, is believed to be dead, 
and yet they have never looked on his cold face. 
The last -traces of his fate were the hat and 
handkerchief. In the height of their excitement 
at his loss, — whilst still undaunted in hope, — 
whilst the father and neighbors were searching 
the country about the Tor, and others had traced 
him to the river inn and claimed the pony, — the 
paper came to his mother’s hand with that para- 
graph of “ Drowning of an unknown boy in the 

® Hudson River.” And then there was yet some 
spark of hope—the body could not be found. 
For two years the parents had mourned him as 
dead. But Daisy, that sad child of twelve, going 
about so lonely and in her black dress; Daisy, 
the loving sister, the devoted little daughter, 
sweet-tempered, bright, and unselfish, even cheer- 
ing her parents when her own heart is so troub- 
led and cast down,— she will not, because she 
cannot,— for some strange reason, or rather, want 
of reason — believe her little brother dead. It 
seems hoping against hope. She knows her par- 
ents would rebuke her for indulging the vain 
idea, and, moreover, she cannot tell it to them, 
because it would be cruel, she thinks, to stir again 
their grief with such fancies of hers. But, dear 
little girl, how often and often she beseeches her 
Father in heaven to take away her vain hope, if 
it is a vain one; and if not, to strengthen her 
with it; and oh, in His infinite goodness and 
mercy, will He watch over and protect her poor 
little brother, and, when He is willing, bring him 


back to her mother and father. Loving Robby 
strongly as she does, yet she makes her request 
for her parents, that God would bring him back 
to his parents, and that petition illustrated Daisy’s 
disposition. She thought first of others. She 
knew that Robby must be even dearer to them 
than he was to her, and so she thought first 
of their want, and her heart made the prayer 
for them. That same virtue — unselfishness — 
which is Love, is the spring of all that is no- 
blest, best, greatest, and most beautiful in the 
human character. Instead of parents never mak- 
ing any distinction in the treatment of their 
different children ; instead of refusing to let one 
wait on the other ; let them be practiced in sac- 
rificing to one another, and in doing for one an- 
other. By the latter, and not by the former plan, 
is jealousy prevented. Exercise them to strive 
against the sin, or rather, strengthen them for the 
sin, by practicing them in the virtue which must 
occupy the heart, and exclude the tormentor and 
tyrant — Jealousy. : 

I am sure that had Mr. and Mrs. Trulyn seen 
their little boy die at home, their grief would not 
have been so severe and lasting as that caused 
by the facts of his absence from them at the 
time of his supposed death, of their ignorance of 
where the body might be lying, unprotected and 
unhonored, and of the want of positive proof that 
he was dead. The remote possibility that the 
child might yet be living,—that possibility, which 
was contrary to reason, and which the parents 
would not consciously allow themselves to enter- 
tain, was, nevertheless, like a splinter in a wound, 
constantly renewing their grief, and thereby hin- 
dering its healing by the precious balm of time. 

Little Daisy could not weigh evidence as her 
parents did, and she did not know the particulars 
of the case as they did. She knew nothing of 
the search made through the river borders. So 
in her love, and with the undaunted courage 
of youth, she only thought, “No one has seen 
Robby die, or seen him dead, — I must, I do be- 
lieve he is alive.” That hope did not irritate 
the wound, but soothed the pain. 

Thus, at Morning Side, when two Junes had 
come since Robby’s loss, the mother and father 
were mourning with a grief that grew not less; 
whilst Daisy, with a hope mingling with her 
mourning, looked beyond her present sorrow to its 
relief in the future. Often and often, sadly and 
alone, she would go to the Tor and recall that 
parting scene ; and every time, as she turned again 
for home, her heart called out, “O Robby, Robby ! 
when will you meet me here?” 
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A REVOLUTIONARY HERO IN THE PULPIT. 


BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


Ir was a memorable day in the history of 
Boston. The streets were crowded with an anx- 
ious throng, stores were closed, and business 
scarcely thought of; over the Neck, and by 
Charlestown ferry, country people were coming 
into town on foot, on horseback, and in wagons, 
while here and there a chaise, as it rolled along, 
showed that the esquires and the gentlemen had 
an interest in the 
passing events. 


skirted “the green” near the Old South Meet- 
ing House, or from the English elms a little 
above, that stood in the yard of the Old Prov- 
ince House, along down through Marlborough, 
Cornhill, and King Streets, and Exchange Lane, 
to the area around Faneuil Hall, the crowd hour- 
ly increased. Farmers and mechanics in their 
working dress, and gentry with knee - breeches, 
buckled shoes, 
ruffed shirts, 





Groups collected 
at the corners in 
animated conver- 
sation, and occa- 
sionally a soldier 
in the scarlet uni- 
form of King 
George went hur- 
riedly by, his ears 
tingling with the 
imprecations and 
mutterings that 
reached them from 
every side. In 
front of the old 
First Church, 
which stood where Vy abs 
is now Joy's K ¢ SOS So 

Building the | {QF 
crowd was dense ; \ , 
and when a tory, ai) id 
or a “mandamus 
counsellor” e n- 
tered the street 
with menacing air 
and proud step, 
bells were rung 
from the tailor’s, 
barber’s, shoemak- 
er’s, and chaise- 
maker’s shops that 

















cocked-hats, wigs, 
and capacious 
waistcoats, min - 
gled familiarly to- 
gether as in a 
common cause, 
and with one mind 
turned toward the 
Hall which, re- 
cently rebuilt 
(1763) over the 
ashes of the first 
Hall erected by 
the worthy Hu- 
guenot, Peter 
Faneuil, and given 
to the town in 
1742, was, in those 
grand old days, 
earning its baptis- 
mal name of “ The 
Cradle of Liber- 
ty.” There was 
something singu- 
larly prophetic in 
the generous 
Peter’s remark to 
the committee of 
the town when 
they called upon 
him to thank him 








were on the oppo- 
site side, until the 
obnoxious persons had disappeared around some 
friendly corner, or were lost from view in ihe dis- 
tance. From the beautiful buttonwood-trees that 

Nore. This picture of Gen. Warren is composed from a 
full-length portrait in.an old and rare History of the War in 
America; the face is from an ving after Copley’s painting. 
The buildings agree with the style of architecture at that day, 
and the Old South Church is as it now stands. 


in an official man- 

ner for his liber- 

ality ; “he hoped what he had done would be for 

the service of the whole country.” His hopes have 

been wonderfully fulfilled ; and to-day, wherever 

the name of Liberty is heard, Faneuil Hall is 

known and honored, and its influence has been 
felt round the globe. 

The original building, it may be well to say, 
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was but two storeys high, and but half the width 
of the present structure, and the hall which occu- 
pied the upper storey could accommodate only a 
thousand persons. Its rebuilding, after the mem- 
orable fire in January, 1761, was considered a 
work of such magnitude, that the State, to meet 
the expense, authorized a lottery, which afflicted 
the community for several years. In 1806, it 
was enlarged to its present dimensions.. The 
original vane, a huge grasshopper, still surmounts 
the cupola. It was copied from that on the Royal 
Exchange of London, the crest of Sir. Thomas 
Gresham, through whose generosity the Exchange 
was built. It is not improbable that Gresham’s 
gift to London suggested Faneuil’s gift to Boston. 

It was Monday, March 6th, 1775, and the 
Boston Massacre was, as usual, to be commemo- 
rated by an oration. The anniversary properly 
came the day before (the 5th), on Sunday, but 
the sacredness of holy time was observed, and the 
services deferred. Four of these sad occasions 
had already passed, each succeeding year bring- 
ing new and heavier troubles and dangers. But 
that unfortunate affray in King Street, when 
Preston’s soldiers fired upon the excited crowd, 
was kept fresh in mind, and its anniversary, with 
the attending ceremonies, served, as was the in- 


tention, to foster the liberty-loving spirit of the 


people. Each succeeding year only intensified 
the animosity to British rule, for the authorities 
scorned conciliatory measures, and the colonists 
were learning to assert their rights. War was 
actually impending; but the presence of hostile 
troops, the tyrannical acts of the imperious Brit- 
ish general, the fortifications erected in various 
parts of the town, the destitute and suffering con- 
dition of the population,— all could not restrain 
the patriots from publicly observing the day. 
Conflict was in the air and on the tongue, and 
the people, educated by rapidly succeeding acts 
of oppression, did not shrink from the now inevi- 
table struggle for liberty. 

“Town Meetings ” had been forbidden, for the 
British authorities feared them. Said John 
Adams, — “ Your Boston town meetings, and 
our Harvard College, have set the universe in 
motion.” But the “ Regulating Act,” which was 
to prevent these gatherings, was carelessly worded ; 
“the clause framed to strangle free speech was 
clear enough as to prohibition, but was silent as 
to adjournment;” and the shrewd Bostonians 
complied with the letter pf the law by not calling 
new meetings, but kept alive by adjournments 
the one called before the passage of the obnox- 
ious act. By this course the governor and gen- 
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eral were sadly puzzled. They did not dare to 
disperse the meetings and kill the leaders, and 
yet they were exerting a powerful influence on 
the people ; “ Liberty was the grand inspiration 
theme,” and Otis, that “flame of fire,” and the 
Adamses, Samuel and John, and Hancock, and 
Quincy, and Warren, were the orators. Gage 
summoned the selectmen to the Province House, 
his head-quarters, to terrify them into a regard for 
the law; but when they told him they had no 
occasion for calling meetings, that “they had one 
alive,” the general looked serious, and anxiously 
remarked that by so doing, they could keep their 
town-meetings alive for ten years; a truth al- 
ready familiar to them. 

In those “times that tried men’s souls,” there 
were three. places in the town famous for public 
gatherings; Faneuil Hall, Old South Meeting 
House, and Liberty Tree. The first was the 
central rallying point, but the building, not then 
so large as now, often proved too small for the 
throng of people which assembled at every new 
phase of political affairs ; and after organizing, the 
meeting would adjourn to the Old South, which 
was always gladly opened by its patriotic propri- 
etors, and hence its appropriate name, “ The Sanc- 
tuary of Freedom.” The third place was around 
the old “ Liberty Tree,” the largest of a grove of 
beautiful elms that then stood in “Hanover 
Square,” at the corner of Orange (now Wash- 
ington) and Essex Streets. This famous tree 
was in the front- yard of a many-gabled house 
which fronted Frog Lane, now Boylston Street. 
Its exact site is marked by a building in whose 
front is a bass-relief of the tree, with an appro- 
priate inscription : — 
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A pole, fastened to its trunk, rose far above its 
branching top, and when the red flag was thrown 
to the breeze, the signal was understood by the 
people. Here the Sons of Liberty held many a 
notable meeting, and placards and banners were 
often suspended from the limbs, or affixed to the 
body of the tree; effigies of obnoxious officers 
often dangled from the wide-spreading branches, 
and sometimes the tree was hung with parti- 
colored lanterns in great numbers, so that boughs 
and twigs — 

“ were bright 

With splendors not their own, and shone with sparkling light.” 
In the memorable winter of 1775-76, the vandal 
soldiers cut down the noble tree, its very name, 
and all its associations, being odious to them. 
Says an old paper, “They made a furious at- 
tack upon it. After a long spell of laughing and 
groaning, sweating, swearing, and foaming with 
malice diabolical, they cut down the tree because 
it bore the name of Liberty.” It furnished four- 
teen cords of wood, and probably went to ashes 
in the stove set up in the Old South when the 
soldiers occupied that building for their riding- 
school, and kindled the fires with books and pam- 
phlets from Prince's valuable library. During 
that memorable winter, the British held ncthing 
sacred. The Old North Chapel, which was in 
good repair, was torn down for fuel, and so was 
the heavy-timbered steeple of the West Church. 
Beautiful trees on the Common, and in other 
parts of the town, were cut down, and desolation 
and sacrilege reigned supreme. The destruction 
of Liberty Tree was bitterly resented, for the as- 
sociations connected with Hanover Square entered 
into those vital questions which, for years, had 
stirred their souls, ‘The popular feeling is indi- 
cated in a song printed in the “ New Hampshire 
Gazette,” in September, 1775. It is sufficient to 
quote the first and last stanzas : — 


“In a chariot of light, from the regions of day, 

The Goddess of Liberty came; 

Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 
And hither conducted the Dame. 

A fair budding branch, from the branches above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 

She brought in her hand as a pledge of her love, 
And the plant she named Liberty Tree. 


“ But hear, O ye swains (’tis a tale most profane), 

How all the tyrannical powers, 

King, Commons, and Lords are uniting amain, 
To cut down this guardian of ours. 

From the east to the west blow the trumpet to arms; 
Through the land let the sound of it flee; 

Let the far and the near all unite with a cheer, 
In defence of our Liberty Tree.” 


The hours passed on. The excitement in- 
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creased, and, while there was no actual distur- 
bance, countenances were grave with the momen- 
tous interests that seemed to centre on that 
anniversary. British troops held the town, and 
Tories were exultant. Strong fortifications had 
been erected across the Neck (near Dover Street), 
then the only avenue into the country, and these 
were manned by three hundred and forty sol- 
diers, and mounted with cannon carried there 
from the Common; on the Common seventeen 
hundred troops were stationed, and extensive 
entrenchments thrown up. Fort Hill, Beacon 
Hill, King Street, Castle William, and other 
prominent points were well guarded, and an army 
of 13,000 men was expected early the next 
month. An eye-witness relates that the “lines 
upon the Neck were handsomely built, and so 
amazingly strong that it would have been im- 
practicable for us to have forced them;” and 
Washington, upon examination of the different 
fortifications after the evacuation of the city, was 
greatly surprised at their magnitude. “The 
town of Boston,” he writes, “ was almost impreg- 
nable — every avenue fortified.” 

But with all this display of military power, 
with all this attempt to overawe and subdue the 
town, and with all these precautions against any 
uprising of the citizens, or inroads from the 
country, the patriots manifested such indomitable 
spirit, and such persistent fidelity to their prin- 
ciples, that the royal authorities, civil and mili- 
tary, much against their inclination, felt, like 
Falstaff, that “the better part of valor is dis- 
cretion.” 

They knew full well that it would be unwise 
to attempt to prevent a gathering on the 5th of 
March, but it was “ given out” that it would be 
at the price of his life for any man to speak of 
the Massacre, and that any unfavorable reflec- 
tion upon the king and royal family would be 
promptly recognized by the military. 

But the people cared not; the meeting should 
be held, the oration should be delivered, and by 
some one, too, who would not quail before the 
enemies of his country. The post of honor was 
the post of danger. Warren coveted, asked for 
it. Samuel Adams, the incorruptible patriot, 
was chairman of the appointing committee, and 
the friendship of these men was like that of 
David and Jonathan: “The two men never failed 
each other; the one growing old, the other in 
youthful manhood ; thinking one set of thoughts; 
having one heart for their country; joining in 
one cause of public policy and action.” Warren 
had given the oration once before when it was 





less hazardous, and, as he desired, he was now 
appointed when there was real peril. On Sun- 
day, Samuel Adams wrote: “To-morrow an 
oration is to be delivered by Dr. Warren. It 
was thought best to have an experienced officer 
in the political field on this occasion, as we may 
possibly be attacked in our trenches.” 

The meeting organized in Faneuil Hall, — 
Samuel Adams, in gray tie-wig and suit of dark 
red, presiding. A few items of business were 
transacted, but the crowd could not get within 
the walls, and the meeting was adjourned to the 
Old South. Says the official record of the 
meeting, — 

“Upon a motion made, the town took into 
consideration what time would be best for the 
oration to be pronounced, as also the place that 
would be most suitable for the purpose, where- 
upon — 

“ Voted, That the oration be delivered at half- 
past eleven o'clock at the Old South Meeting 
House, — the Hall not being capacious enough to 
contain the inhabitants that may attend on this 
occasion; the committee of that society having, 
upon application, consented that said meeting- 
house should be made use of for this service. 

“Voted, That the Hon. John Hancock, Mr. 
Samuel Austin, and Mr. William Cooper, be a 
committee to wait upon Joseph Warren, Esq., 
and acquaint him that it is the desire of the town 
that the oration may be delivered at the Old 
South Meeting House, at half-past eleven o’clock 
this forenoon.” 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the Old South 
at the appointed hour, and the committee, it may 
well be supposed, lost no time in waiting upon 
Warren, whose residence was in Hanover Street, 
on a site now covered by the American House. 
In the mean time the enthusiastic and expectant 
populace left the Hall and area around it, and 
hurriedly pressed toward the Old South, and 
quickly “The Sanctuary of Freedom ” was filled, 
and hundreds stood around the porches and in 
the streets. 

The pulpit, high and conspicuous, was draped 
in black, and within it stood the selectmen, with 
Adams, Hancock, and other fearless leaders. 
Forty British soldiers in uniform occupied the 
front seats and the pulpit stairs, to intimidate the 
patriots, — a hopeless task! A concerted plan 
to break up the meeting ludicrously failed. An 
ensign was to give a signal to the soldiers by 
throwing an egg at Warren in the pulpit; but, 
on his way to the meeting - house, he fell, dislo- 
cated his knee, broke the egg, and the scheme 
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was frustrated. The vast audience anxiously 
waited for the orator, and the minutes seemed 
hours. But he came not; and there was min- 
gled apprehension and impatience. It needed 
but a hasty word, or indiscreet movement, to 
bring on a collision between the people and the 
troops. The very presence of the soldiers irri- 
tated the assembly; and Adams afterward said, 
“TI am persuaded that, were it not for the danger 
of precipitating a crisis, not a man of them would 
have been spared.” 

At last a “single horse chair” came up the 
street, and stopped at the door of the apothe- 
cary’s shop which stood just opposite the Old 
South. Warren alighted; and, followed by a 
servant, entered the shop and robed himself in 
what one of the journals of the day called a 
“Ciceronian toga.” A man of culture, and of 
social and political distinction, he doubtless was 
attired in fashionable style. He may be thought 
of with hair powdered and tied in a long queue ; 
a plaited white stock ; a shirt ruffled at the bosom 
and over the hands, and fastened at the wrist 
with gold sleeve-buttons ; a peach -bloom coat 
with white buttons, lined with white silk, and 
standing off at the skirts with butkram; a fig- 
ured silk vest divided so that the pockets ex- 
tended on the thighs; black silk small-clothes, 
with large gold or silver knee-buckles ; silk stock- 
ings ; large shoes with short quarters and buck- 
les; for such is given as the apparel of “a well- 
dressed gentleman of Massachusetts.” Warren 
could not easily enter at the door of the meet- 
ing-house, by reason of the crowd, and it is 
scarcely probable that he could have reached 
the pulpit in safety. But the intrepid orator 
did not flinch. A ladder was placed at the win- 
dow back of the pulpit, and calmly ascending, 
with his “toga” flowing, he stepped from the 
upper round into the sacred desk, and stood 
before the audience. Everett thus portrays 
him : — “ Amiable, accomplished, prudent, ener- 
getic, eloquent, brave, he united the graces of a 
manly beauty to a lion heart, a sound mind, a safe 
judgment, and a firmness of purpose which noth- 
ing could shake. He was a powerful 
orator, because he was a true man, and struggled 
for man’s highest rights; a patriot in whom the 
flush of youth and the grace and dignity of man- 
hood were combined, stood armed in the sanctu- 
ary of God, to animate and encourage the sons 
of liberty, and to hurl defiance at their oppress- 
ors.” 


It was an audience to be honored by every 
lover of human rights, to be feared by every one 
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who would trample on those rights. It “con- 
sisted mainly of the actors in the public meetings 
of preceding years, the men who had opposed the 
Revenue Acts, had protested against military rule, 
had summoned the Convention of 1768, had de- 
manded the removal of the tioops, had organized 
Committees of Correspondence, had destroyed the 
tea, and had resisted the Regulating Act.” Such 
a gathering was not to be trified with, and even 
the soldiers who were present to intimidate, them- 
selves felt ill at ease. 

The silence was oppressive, the interest in- 
tense ; but quickly the firm tone of the speaker 
broke the spell, and then came the oration, no- 
ble, fearless, patriotic, inspiriting. The previous 
threats, the presence of the soldiers, had no effect 
save to emphasize his thrilling sentences ; and the 
mutual relations of England and the Colonies, the 
dangers and duties of the hour, were told with 
trumpet tongue. 


“ He dared to speak what some scarce dared to think.” 


The audience was enthusiastic, while on the 
part of the soldiers there was an attempt to dis- 
turb and break up the meeting. Once, in the 
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course of a pointed paragraph, a British officer, 
seated on the pulpit - stairs, held up one of his 
hands with several bullets in the open palm. 
Warren’s quick eye noticed the action, and his 
white handkerchief, as if accidentally, gracefully 
dropped upon them and concealed the ominous 
sight. The oration closed, the vast crowd slowly 
dispersed, but the events of that day affected all 
the future of America. “Such an hour,” says 
Knapp, “ has seldom happened in the history of 
man, and is not surpassed in the history of na- 
tions. The thunders of Demosthenes rolled at 
a distance from Philip and his host, and Tully 
poured the fiercest torrent of invective when Cat- 
iline was at a distance, and his dagger no longer 
to be feared; but Warren’s speech was made to 
proud oppressors resting on their arms, whose er- 
rand it was to overawe, and whose business it 
was to fight.” Bostonians long since ceased to 


observe the 5th of March with public services ; 
but to-day, and for all time, the city and the 
nation, nay, more, the cause of liberty through- 
out the world, do, and will, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Warren, Adams, Hancock, and their noble 
companions, who led the Colonies to independence. 





SCHOOL-DAYS ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


A THREE-MILE walk to school! It did seem 
very far, and Hattie thought it would be very 
tiresome. They had their breakfast at six o'clock 
in the morning; then their room was to be put 
to rights, the flowers watered, if necessary, the 
porch swept, the chickens and turkeys fed, and 
their lunch prepared. All this must be done by 
seven, for school took in at eight, and they al- 
lowed an hour for the walk. At two o'clock 
school was out, and they left for home. 

Oh, how pleasant it was ! Tiresome? no indeed ; 
the day was not half long enough for what they 
had to do. They made a merry party: Hattie 
and Alice, Jack and Harry, and Leo, the dog, 
with their lunch -.basket. The way lay partly 
through the strip of woods which was to the east of 
the house. They went along a footpath, made by 
the wood-cutters and laborers, for about two miles ; 
then they came out on a rolling prairie, and, after 
a walk of another mile, reached the little oasis of 
trees, where the schoo!-house stood, — a solitary 
log-hut of one room, a shelter from sun and bad 


weather, and that was all. A rough pine table, 
the top made of part of a packing-box, rested in 
the centre of the floor; under the window was a 
bench, on which was a bucket and a tin cup; 
chairs and stools stood about, and with the table 
and bench, made up the furniture. Lumber was 
scarce, laborers far apart, so each pupil furnished 
his or her seat, — a chair, if they chanced to have 
more than enough at home; a stool made by their 
fathers, if they did not. 

This school was considered an especial privi- 
lege. It was taught by an old friend of Alice’s 
father, who had almost ruined his health, over- 
working brain and body, in getting through col- 
lege, and had come West to recruit. The coun- 
try was so thinly settled, a school had not before 
been thought of; but when Mr. Todd remarked 
he would like to spend the summer in that re- 
gion, if he could get pupils sufficient to pay ex- 
penses, it was considered an opportunity not to 
be lost. Westward over the prairie, which was 
sixty miles in extent, settlers were far between ; 
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but to the east were three families, who lived 
some ten miles apart, and among them were 
twelve children. Then there was Max Shaffer’s, 
the wood - chopper’s, boy; the two children at 
the post-office; and Mrs. Staples, the poor sickly 
woman, who lived at the edge of the woods, and 
had the ague all the time, had a little girl, whom 
she sometimes tried to teach. 

These were all that could be depended on ; and 
how were they to be got together, the distances 
were so great? The heads of the three families 
met, and selecting the spot, determined to build a 
school-house. The logs were there ready. Max 
Shaffer had helped a farmer from Southern Illi- 
nois to chop them for his house ; but the farmer 
died, and the house was never built. There was 
a little stream of water, too, that wound its way 
through the wood, came out in this spot, then wan- 
dered away, and was lost in the prairie. To have 
a school-house would be a great thing, — a begin- 
ning, — so all turned to work, and in one day it 
was finished. 

After much talking, it was settled that, in good 
weather, Alice and the boys could walk to the 
school. There was no wagon to be spared; but 


Mr. Todd, who was to board at Mr. Cane’s, eight 
miles from the school-house, volunteered to get up 


some kind of vehicle, if they would let him have 
a horse, and drive the children over every morn- 
ing, taking up Mr. Smith’s boys at a certain 
point in the road, where they could meet him. 

This settled, Mr. Todd was engaged from 
April to October. The first thing he did was 
to take a horse, and ride forty miles to a town, 
where he could get books, slates, ink, and paper. 
He came back next day, heavily laden, and with 
the news that he had bought a pair of old wheels, 
and had been lucky enough to find a settler with 
his team, coming within twelve miles, who had 
conveyed them so far for him. Another day, 
and Mr. Cane’s wagon brought the wheels, and 
soon the odd vehicle which was to take the chil- 
dren to school was ready. Every morning it 
could be seen—with one blind horse and a 
stout little pony harnessed to it, and a load of 
merry children huddled in the straw at the bot- 
tom, — not forgetting the bag of corn or oats to 
feed Dobbin and Grey — on the way, — making 
the first wagon road in that direction as it went 
along. 

Hattie had brought her books, for it was ar- 
ranged she was also to go to the school, which 
had been some time in progress before she ar- 
rived. One morning, she put her things in her 
bag and started with the others, about half-past 
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six. They always left before seven, if they 
could, as then they must leave to be in time, 
hardly allowing for any lingering by the way, 
aud this day they were eager to get off. ; 

“ Tiresome,” had been Iattie’s thought when 
she heard it spoken of, and she dreaded begin- 
ning ; but how rapidly the time flew. 

This day they were late. Every thing was 
new to Hattie, and there was so much to see 
and to tell her. They gathered flowers, made 
wreaths, plucked strange grasses, looked at curi- 
ous mosses, and so loitered along. When about 
half way through the wood, Leo dropped the 
basket under a tree, and with a yelp and bark, 
sprang inte the bushes after a rabbit that ran 
across the path; the boys, with wild whoops, fol- 
lowing. The animal got away, and Leo, with 
his tail between his legs, came solemnly back, 
took up the basket, and trotted on. There was a 
thrashing and noise; the boys’ voices reached 
them in eager exclamations. In a few moments 
they returned, with a snake they had killed hang- 
ing on a stick. Hattie recoiled in terror; but 
reassured, on finding it was dead, drew nearer to 
look at it. It was bright green. The boys 
turned it over with their feet, and the girls tim- 
idly thrust it with sticks, examined, and wondered 
over it. Then they told marvelous stories of 
these reptiles,— racers, black snakes, rattle- 
snakes, copperheads, ete. How the boy at the 
post - office was bitten by a rattlesnake, and he 
swelled, and turned black all over; how they 
made him drink bowls of warm milk with alum 
in it, and he got well. Hattie listened in a sort 
of fascination of terror, until she fancied every 
thing beneath her feet was one of them, ready to 
attack her. 

In a few moments they were attracted by 
semething else, and the snake was forgotten. 

They came to the log which spanned the lit- 
tle stream. Hattie was afraid to venture on it. 
John took her hand and led her across, and there 
was merry laughter as they started on a run, fear- 
ing they would be too late, and the tall grass 
tickled them in their faces as they rushed through 
it, till Harry tripped and fell, throwing them all 
down, and they lay in a heap, screaming ‘with 
merriment. Leo joined in the frolic, setting 
down his basket and springing in among them, 
which made Hattie quickly gain her feet, as she 
was not yet accustomed to the great dog. 

School over, there was the walk home, then 
the hour of study after tea, then bed. As Hat- 
tie lay there, after. she had talked Alice to sleep, 
telling of the wonders of the city, she looked 
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out over the prairie, which was so still under 
the quiet stars, and thoughts came into her 
mind such as she had never known in the great 
city, — thoughts of God and heaven. She loved 
the prairie, — her room was on that side of the 
house, and there she took her books and work, — 
she never tired of it. There was a something in 
the still life there which always stirred her. In 
after years, she said’ that in any trouble or sor- 
row, no matter what, the view from that window 
always came to her,—that long stretch of grassy 
land bounded by the horizon, the wind sweeping 
over it, the clouds gliding above, and the few 
birds “hovering in the air,—and it gave her 
an assurance of God’s presence and care. Dur- 
ing the warm summer days, Mr. Todd had them 
bring their seats out under the trees, and there, 
in the shade, they recited and studied. Their 
lessons were never dull. Sometimes he sat, but 
generally he leaned against a tree, and with the 
bock from which he questioned them under his 
arm, made his pens (for each pupil brought a 
supply of goose quills for his or her use), and 
talked to them of their lessons. 

If it was geography, he told them of the pe- 
culiar customs of the people whose country they 
were studying ; made them trace the rivers, de- 
scribed the strange fish in them, told how they 
were caught, how the fishermen lived; made 
them point out the mountains, told of the ani- 
mals that inhabited them, and of the people who 
climbed their steeps. He encouraged them to 
ask all sorts of questions. A leaf,a blade of 
grass, an insect, furnished him a text. Hattie 
first heard of Robert Bruce, through a spider 
which fell upon her book. Mr. Todd took it to 
cast it out-of-doors, and told them of Bruce and 
the spider, and repeated, “ Try, try again.” 

A spear of prairie grass introduced them éc 
basket and mat-making, and they learned about 
the bamboo, the cane, and plantain, and their uses 
in warm countries; and their maps were ready 
to show the climates where they grew. 

In wet weather they rode to school, two on a 
horse, and tied their animals under a shed, made 
of the boughs of trees by Mr. Todd and the 
boys. One morning they were going along brisk- 
ly, for it rained hard, and had reached the edge 
of a slough they had been told always to avoid, 
when they were saluted with, — “ Halloo there! 
Halloo!” 

At the same time, Leo dropped the basket, and 
barking furiously, rushed amid the tall grass, 
which grew high and thick in the damp places. 
The boys stopped their horses, and remained still. 
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Tue cry was repeated in a hoarse voice. Alice 
screamed, Hattie remained quiet, only clasping 
John tighter about the waist. They could hear 
Leo jumping in the grass, and barking with all 
his might. 

“I’m fast; do come and help me,” they next 
heard. John, who was twelve years of age, slid 
from his horse, saying, —“ Some one has got in 
the slough; sit stili, Hattie, while I go see.” 

Harry followed him, although Alice begged he 
would not leave them alone. Both girls remained 
quiet after they had lost sight of the boys. It 
was so unusual to see or hear any one in these 
solitudes, that they knew not what to make of it. 
They could hear voices ; and directly Jobn called 
to them, and presently made his appearance. 

“ Sure enough, there is a man in the slough. 
Will you mind getting off your horses and stay- 
ing here, while Harry and I try to help him 
out ?” he said. 

“ Had we not better go and tell Mr. Todd?” 
Hattie asked. 

“Father told us never to go to that slough, 
John,” Alice remonstrated. 

“ Father never told me not to help any one in 
distress, and I am going to try what I caa do my- 
self, before I go for Mr. Todd,” was John’s reply. 

The girls got off their horses and stood in the 
grass, with the large cloaks they had wrapped 
about them for protection from the wet, folded 
close to their persons, and John led the animals 
away. 4 

It was but a short distance, but they could only 
hear a confusion of tongues, on the rise on which 
they stood, as the wind carried the sounds from 
them. 

In about fifteen minutes, which seemed a much 
longer time to them, John and Harry came back, 
and with them a man on horseback, with bushy 
hair and a long beard. He spoke pleasautly ; 
told them he had slept and breakfasted at the 
post-office, had started early, as he had important 
business at a town some distance off, and was 
afraid he should not reach there before night, and, 
being weary, had fallen asleep on the horse’s 
back ; the first thing he knew, he was awaken- 
ed by the horse floundering “in the bog,” as he 
called it. 

“I might have stayed there for a week, if you 
had not chanced this way. Now, I have no more 
idea where I am, than if I was in the Desert of 
Sahara. I am like a man at sea without rudder 
or compass. Cannot you tell me the way to Mil- 
lersburg ?” , 

They could not. John knew a point on the 
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prairie where the great stage-road crossed a coun- 
try road, and there was a sign-post there which 
told. 

“T am utterly at a loss,” he said; “how can I 
find it? I have wasted some hours now, and do 
not like the thought of being caught in the dark, 
losing the track again, and having to spend the 
night in these wilds. Could not you go with me 
to the sign-post ? ” 

John hesitated ; finally he concluded they would 
all go, and not take the stranger to the school- 
house, to be instructed what course tc take by Mr. 
Todd, as was his first thought, for the school- 
house was in an opposite direction, and the man 
urged his business. The sign-post was about two 
miles distant, but John was born on the prairie, 
and knew all about it. 

The stranger asked many questions as they 
rode along. John thought he was afraid some 
wild animal would pounce on him and eat him. 
He inquired about the prairie wolves ; and upon 
John’s telling him they never attacked persons 
unless very hungry, he replied, “ But if you come 
upon a pack, how are you to know if they are 
hungry or not ?” 

John thought he must take his chance at that, 
which he did not seem to think was very com- 
fortable. When he asked, if there were In- 
dians about, John laughed outright, replying he 
had never seen any. He informed them he was 
from the State of New York, and had come out 
to look after a quarter section of land he had 
purchased. It was his first visit West. When 
they reached the sign- post he thanked them 
warmly, gave John a couple of books he had -in 
his pocket, and some newspapers, and so they 
parted. Unmindful of the rain, which still came 
down in a fine drizzle, the children chatted: mer- 
rily on their way back. John insisted the man 
was afraid, and thought it strange any one should 
be afraid on the prairie. 

It was late. Mr. Todd was surprised to see 
them. He quickly rekindled the fire he had al- 
ready made that morning to dry the other pupils. 
“They must not get the shakes ;” and when they 
. Were seated before it, he heard their story. This 
led him to tell them of bogs, quicksands, and quag- 
mires. He narrated his own experience. When 
coming West, he had a great desire to see Big 
Bone, a place in Kentucky, near the Ohio River, 
a little below Cincinnati, where the bones of the 
Mammoth had been found. Leaving the farm- 
house, where he had stayed over night, he rode to 
Big Bone. No one had told him of the treach- 
erous ground there, looking so green and beauti- 
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ful, but which would not bear the slightest 
weight, and before he knew it, his horse, which 
he had to whip and spur forward, was sinking 
under him. He must not advance; and how to 
get back was the question, which might have been 
a very serious one for him, had not a farmer in 
the neighborhood, searching for his stray hogs, 
come to his assistance. 

After breakfast on Sunday, when the neces- 
sary work was done, they had a sort of Sunday- 
school in the parlor at home, the children taking 
turns to read the chapter, upon which they were 
all questioned. They had church but once a 
month, which was held twelve miles off; in good 
weather they generally attended, starting early in 
the morning, and coming home late in the even- 
ing. 
Now, there was to be a two days’ meeting held 
there, a “ Basket Meeting,” and the children were 
in joyous expectation of it. They were to start 
by daylight on Saturday morning, and return 
home Sunday night; the weather was fine, and 
the moon would be full for the travel. A mat- 
tress was put in the great farm wagon, together 
with large baskets of provision, sufficient to last 
until they got home, and the two best horses were 
harnessed to the vehicle. It was dark on Satur- 
day morning when they got up, had a warm break- 
fast, and started while the stars were still in the 
sky. 

Hattie sat quietly in her place, watching the 
night depart and the day come on. The gray 
dawn was something new to her, and as it gradu- 
ally faded out, and the stars, one by one, grew 
dimmer in the sky, and day came on, she thought 
it very beautiful. The edge of the far off hori- 
zon, farther off, she thought, than she ever knew 
it before, became golden; this spread and deep- 
ened, and the bank of clouds which lay above, 
was tinged of a rosy hue; redder and redder 
they became, until at last they looked like glow- 
ing, molten copper; then the sun came. up, and 
the clouds gradually melted in the heavens. 

John roused her by saying, “ It is going to be 
warm, Hattie. It is good we started early, father, 
for the sun will be dreadfully hot in the middle 
of the day on the prairie.” 

When they reached the little log church, they 
found scme dozen people already there, their 
horses unhitched from their wagons, and tfed so 
they could crop the grass. Every little while 
another wagon full would drive up, and there 
would be a general shaking of hands all round, 
and inquiries for the family and the crops. Mr. 
Todd soon appeared with part of Mr. Cane’s fam- 
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ily in the “ Chariot,” as they called the school- 
wagon, which consisted of four logs with the 
bark on them, chopped smooth on one side, so 
they would lie flat on the wheels, to the axle of 
which they were fastened. In the outside logs a 
number of holes were bored, in which tall stakes 
were driven, to keep the children from falling 
out; the bottom was thickly covered with straw, 
and there they liked to nestle. It looked not 
unlike a rude dray. 

The preaching was out-of-doors. A couple of 
short logs put close together, upon which were 
nailed four boards, making a platform, formed the 
pulpit, where the preacher stood, with a bucket of 
water and a tin cup near him. In front of this, 
about a dozen long logs were arranged in rows, 
with a sort of aisle between them. Here the peo- 
ple sat; the women on one side, the men on the 
other. The lower limbs had been cut off the 
trees, making the space open, and leaving the 
large branches high above for shade, which was 
very pleasant. 

Before the preacher entered the pulpit, the 
people stood in groups and talked. Mr. 
lived further West than any of them, and they 
questioned of land in his neighborhood, and told 
of some Eastern man who had bought quite a 
tract. The girls, who had not before seen Hattie, 
got her among them, and eyed her dress, while 
they asked her questions in a timid, hesitating 
way. 

At length the services began with a hymn, in 
which they all. joined ; the prayer followed, then 
the sermon. Hattie found it impossible to attend 
to it, — things around her were so strange, so dif- 
ferent from church at home ; but she sat quietly. 
The women hushed their babies, of which there 
were some half dozen, while the men, after tak- 
ing great chews of tobacco, crossed their legs and 
leaned forward, prepared to listen. 

The preacher had hardly commenced, when 
quite a large boy went up to the stand and 
took a drink; he had nearly reached his seat, 
when a woman touched his arm; he went back, 
filled the cup, and brought it to her; she gave 
her babe a drink, passed it to several children in 
her neighborhood, and then it was taken back 
again. A little girl followed the boy, and also 
took a draught from the cup. In about the mid- 
dle of the sermon, an old man, who had tied a 
blue cotton pocket - handkerchief over his head, 
took it off and blew a blast that made Hattie 
start; then getting up, he hitched at his panta- 
loons for a moment, to get them right, shook his 
legs, and, throwing the quid from his mouth, at 
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the same time giving a loud “ Amen” to some- 
thing the preacher said, walked up and refreshed 
himself with a drink likewise ; then went back to 
his seat, and leaned his head against the tree. 
These interruptions, with the occasional ery of a 
baby, continued during the whole sermon, but the 
preacher did not appear the least annoyed by 
them. 

The services over, the table-cloths were spread 
upon the grass, and each party partook of their 
own lunch. Then the men stood or sat about in 
groups talking, and the women sought the shelter 
of the church from the sun, and nursed the ba- 
bies, and discussed their domestic matters, while 
the young men, women, and children, wandered 
off, seeking amusement. 

Hattie got along nicely with the girls and boys ; 
they soon became acquainted ; she answered all 
their questions about the city, and they hers, about 
their country life. There was an afternoon ser- 
vice ; then came their tea, the boys building the 
fire to boil the kettles. After all was cleared 
away, in the still moonlight, they sang hymn af- 
ter hymn, closing with, — 


“ Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” 


The women and children slept on the mat- 
tresses on the floor of the little church, to avoid 
the heavy dew. The men lay in the wagons. 
The excitement of the day, and the novelty 
of the sleeping arrangements, kept Hattie long 
awake; and she lay looking out througl the 
open door, fancying she could see the Indians 
half hidden behind the trunks of the trees, and 
startled almost to believing they were upon them, 
as the uneasy slumberers, troubled by mosquitoes 
or gnats, would toss and turn. 

A visit to the little brook the next morning, to 
wash their faces, and a combing of hair, and they 
were ready for breakfast. Hattie was a little 
startled at one of the girls asking her to lend 
her her comb; she handed it to her, and did not 
do as a lady did under similar eircumstances, 
throw it away when it was returned. 

Soon after breakfast, the services commenced 
again ; she had become accustomed, somewhat, to. 
the interruptions, and was able to pay more at- 
tention to the preacher. After their dinner, the 
children went down to the borders of the little 
stream, which Mr. Todd told Hattie was the same 
which ran so near the school-house. Alice had 
informed them of Hattie’s gift at story-telling, 
and they begged her to tell them one. But she 
declined ; she never told stor.es at home on Sun- 
day. 
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«TI have a book of stories,” said one of the 
girls, “that my uncle brought me when he went 
home to Massachusetts, and I know it all by 
heart. If it is Sunday, you could tell us a good 
story.” 

“Who is talking of good stories?” said Mr. 
Todd, appearing among them from a cluster of 
bushes ; they stood back a little abashed. “Come, 
sit down here on the grass, and let us see if we 
cannot fiud something good to talk about.” 

They quickly centred about him. 

“ Here we are,” said he, “ among the trees, — 
beautiful trees, — but not such as sheltered our 
Lord. Can you tell me of any that are particu- 
larly spoken of in Scripture, in connection with 
the Saviour?” 

“ The Olive,” two or three answered. 

“ Any other ?” 

4“ The Fig,” said a large boy. “ The Palm,” said 
Hattie. 

“ Now tell me,” he turned to the boy, “in 
what connection is the Fig named?” 

“Tt was cursed because it bore no fruit.” 

“Very well: any other?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Hattie 
repeated, — “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles?” 

And another girl said, “ Jeremiah and the two 
baskets of figs.” 
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«“ That is in the Old Testament, but it will do 
as well.” 

The miracle and parable were discussed, and 
they had a long talk about figs: how they grew, 
— where they grew, — how the Turks used them 
as we do bread, etc. Next came the Palm: 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, — the consecration 
and uses of the Palm in the Catholic Church, — 
how it was bread, and fruit, and wine, to the peo- 
ple of the East, —a failure of the crop among 
the Arabs, producing famine. The Olive fol- 
lowed; then came the Sermon on the Mount, 
—the Garden of Gethsemane,—a description 
of the tree and its cultivation, and uses of the 
wood and fruit. They were hardly through, when 
the horn was blown for them to assemble to de- 
part. The hymn was sung, the benediction given, 
and the Basket Meeting was over. 

It was late when they started for home. But 
I have lingered too long now, and cannot tell 
you here of that drive over the prairie in the 
light of the full moon, with the preacher riding 
beside the wagon on his horse, relating his expe- 
rience as a missionary among the Indians, or of 
the midnight rides he took to get speedily from 
one point to another, in his efforts to preach the 
gospel to the scattered whites, “that the signal 
lights,” as he said, “might not go out among 
them.” 





THE BLARNEY STONE. 


Dear children! see this ring that I wear, 
Dim in color, and sober in tone ; 
Yet brighter than diamonds ’t is to me, 
My little chip from the Blarney Stone. 
The Blarney Stone, 
The Blarney Stone ; 
Come, Marian, kiss the Blarney Stone ! 


My old nurse brought it from Erin’s shore, 
Where merry fancies and thoughts had grown 
That all must be happy, and gay, and bright,. 
Who ever have kissed the Blarney Stone. 
The Blarney Stone, 
The Blarney Stone ; 
Come, Ferdie, kiss the Blarney Stone ! 


And since I have worn it, my pleasant life 
With gladness and sunny light has shone ; 
I car~ot find it a world of woe, 
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Since I have kissed the Blarney Stone. 
The Blarney Stone, 
The Blarney Stone ; 

Come, Amy, kiss the Blarney Stone! 


For children gather, and love me well ; 

I do not keep my joy alone ; 

All things are lovely to those who love, 

And who ever have kissed the Blarney Stone. 
The Blarney Store, 
The Blarney Stone ; 

Come, Kitty, kiss the Blarney Stone ! 


Now kiss it quickly! and kiss it well, 
The magic power never has flown, 
Since, long ago, in. the Emerald Isle, 
The fairies blessed the Blarney Stone. 
The Blarney Stone, 
The Blarney Stone ; 
Quick, children, kiss the Blarney Stone ! 
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THREE LITTLE ARTISTS. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


Once Ida and Lolo went to their grandmoth- 
er’s to spend the evening, and there they found Lu- 
chy painting the pictures in his “ Mother Goose.” 

“ Oh, let us paint too,” said Lolo. 

“ Yes, we want to paint,” echoed Ida. So 
Aunt Gitty brought out her paint-box, and then 
Luchy left his “ Mother Goose,” and put his flaxen 
head beside the two others, as they hung over the 
table to see the paints rubbed on a plate. 

Three little tongues wagged all the while. 
One of them said, “Now take the red,” and 
“ Now the blue;” and another said, “ That is 
brown to put on the hair, and to make the 
ground.” They watched her while she cut three 
pieces of paper just of a size, and Ida said, “I 
want 4 nice little brush, not an old, fat one.” 


Aunt Gitty got them each a fine-pointed brush, 
and a pencil a piece, and set them all round the 
kitchen table. 

By and by Lolo ran through the dining-room 
into the parlor, to show her picture of “a young 


lady” to her Aunt Dorcas and Aunt Gitty, who 
were there sewing. They laughed over it, and 
praised the big waterfall, and the long ribbons 
with balls on the ends, and the wonderful expres- 
sion of the face. Lolo said, “Ida has made a 
down nose on her young lady, but mine has an 
out one.” 

Sure enough, when Ida came with her picture 
of a young lady, it had a straight, Grecian nose, 
while Lolo’s did go “out” Ike a spike. But the 
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Grecian-nosed “ young lady” had her thumb to 
her nose, and her mouth drawn back almost to 
her ears, which did not seem a lady-like way of 
doing ; but then Ida did not make her so on pur- 
pose. It just happened so. 

They ran back in a great hurry to paint their 
young ladies, and had them perfectly dazzling 
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it was an old woman who lived there, and she 
could n’t have them any better. 

Lucky’s house was a large square one, with a 
handle on the door big enough for a giant's cas- 
tle. He pinned his pictures up over the piano ; 


but Lolo said she should put hers on the top 





with red, blue, yellow, green, and brown, all 
over them, before Luchy had his ready to 
show. He was the oldest, and had more 
things in his picture than the others. Of 
course there was a “ young lady” dressed 
in the height of fashion, and Luchy said 
she was looking at the tall clock, like grand- 
ma’s, to see what time it was. The clock 
was not quite so prim and stately as grand- 
ma’s, for it had one foot lifted, as if about 
to dance. But the statuette of a man on 
the top of it was the funniest of any thing. 
It had such a swagger, and such a coat-tail. 
The chandelier, between the young lady 
and the clock, was ornamented with faces, 
and Aunt Dorcas said Luchy must have 





——. 
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meant them for cherubs; but he had made 
them with pipes in their mouths, because they 
looked as if they needed them. 

Then the children took fresh pieces of paper 
and drew houses. Ida had the full moon above 
hers, with crooked marks all round it for rays, 
and there were three or four sharp mountains 
above the moon, up and down whose sides were 
little sticks with knobs on the ends; and those 
were trees. Lolo made excuses for the hig- 
gledy-piggledy windows in her house. She said 


shelf in the closet, where they would be safe ; and 
Ida left hers in her aunty’s work-basket. 

Grandma said it was time to go home. So 
they put on their things, and went round with 
smacks and “good-nights.” Ida said, “I like 
every body in this house ;” and Lolo echoed, “I 
do, too. I think you are all good and nice, and 
I’m coming again to-morrow.” -—“ And I ‘ll come 
again to-morrow,” shouted Ida, as they went’ off 
down the steps with oe 
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Berore daylight on the morning of the 
Fourth, I was awakened by the popping of tor- 
pedoes in the halls, and the discharge of an old 
cannon on the lawn in front of the hotel. I was 
yet rubbing my eyes when father came to my 
room and told me to get ready, for we were going 
out to meet the sunrise on the water. It all 
seemed like a dream, going down in the dark to 
the boat, and then the regular, steady, dipping, 
dipping of the oars in the deep, black water, un- 
til we were far out of sound of shore. Blacker 
even than the lake, rose the giant form of East 
Mountain, growing more and more defined ; no 
one spoke a word, until a sudden liquid bird-trill, 


distant, but exquisitely sweet and clear, broke the 
stillness of the opposite shore. It stopped sud- 
denly, as it began. 

“ Do it again, old fellow,” said Mr. Tom, clap- 
ping his hands; “ you ’ve a small, but highly ap- 
preciative audience !” 

“ We’re a little out of our course,” said fa- 
ther. “I shall have to row faster, or we shall 
not reach the lily pastures in time.” 

“In time for what, father? Seems to me 
we ’re early enough for ’most any thing.” 

“In time to see performed the sweetest mira- 
cle of the year. Nobody has considered the lilies 
well who has not seen it,” said father. 

“T propose to defer the consideration of them 
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till after breakfast,” said Mr. Tom, who as yet 
had not touched an oar. 

“You can break your fast at any time by 
reaching under your seat,” replied father. 

“Thank you. Nothing will satisfy me but a 
broil,” retorted Mr. Tom. 

By this time, lighter streaks were streaming up 
the sky, and the mountain’s nightcap of mist was 
quite piainly seen. We rounded a promontory, 
and in a few moments were floating among the 
lily pads. Father drew in the oars, and we sat 
quite still in the soft, rose-gray haze which envel- 
oped us, hearing the twittering and chirping from 
the shore, and the deep bass of the pond inhabit- 
ants. I put my hand over the boat side, and felt 
the smooth surface of the leaves, under some of 
which buds were pushing, when, all at once, close 


by the rail, I saw a great, cup-like flower, not 


fully open, but just parting its petals, and loosen- 
ing its delicious sweetness on the morning air. I 
reached out my hand toward it, but father pulled 
it back, and said, in a whisper, “ Look, all around 
the boat!” There were a dozen of them, and a 


few yards farther off were even larger and snow- 
ier ones; before I had counted fifty, there were 
hundreds, and, as it grew lighter, they were count- 
less as stars in the winter sky. “O father,” said 


I, breathless with admiration and delight, “was 
ever any thing so beautiful? It seems as if they 
were going to sing!” 

Then father told me to take hold gently of the 
stems of the large bursting buds. Strangely 
enough, when I pressed them, they opened wide 
their eyes, like tired children suddenly aroused 
from sleep. “Of all the plays that ever I played,” 
said Mr. Tom, trying this experiment, “the pret- 
tiest is to wake up a pond full of lilies at three 
o'clock in the morning ! ” 

“Poor Tom!” said father, “I know you are 
chilly and hungry, and it is high time you had 
your breakfast,” and he backed the boat into the 
open water. Then he baited the trolling lines, 
and gave one to each; his own unwound from a 
reel in the bottom of the boat through his hand 
as he rowed. I wondered whether I could pos- 
sibly feel a bite such a great ways off, when a 
quick jerk almost pulled the line out of my hand. 
Mr. Tom came quickly to the rescue, and as he 
pulled steadily in, it was evident he had no com- 
mon prize. 

“ A pickerel ! and a ten-pounder! ” he exclaim- 
ed, skillfully drawing it over the side. It was 
indeed a beautiful fish, though not to be compared 
with the trout that once inhabited those waters. 

Before we reached our camp on “the Pcint,” 
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we had taken several silver bass and a large pike, 
which Mr. Tom volunteered to prepare for cook- 
ing, while father and I made the fire and spread 
our table in the wilderness. Our fire-place was 
made of some slaty rocks in a thicket of young 
hemlocks ; our carpet was of glossy wintergreen ; 
our table a mossy log ; and when the fish, broiled 
to a turn, were nicely served on plates of bark, 
and the fragrant coffee was poured into our tin 
cups, a king might have envied the pleasures of 
our feast. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Tom found a bed of dry 
pigeon-moss, and disposed himself thereon, as if 
to recover the sleep he had lost. Father put out 
the fire very carefully, took our basket down to 
the boat, and, after placing me in it, he whistled 
for his companion. There was no answer. 

“ All aboard!” shouted father. Pretty soon 
Mr. Tom came slowly towards us, looking very 
stupid and sleepy. “I wish I were a moose,” 
said he ; “ after I had eaten my breakfast of lily 
pads, I could come up here and sleep in peace.” 

“ Did the first settlers ever find moose here, fa- 
ther?” I asked. 

“T assure you, miss, on my honor,as a histo- 
rian, that this country abounded in mooses. John 
told me his gran’ther killed a ‘ peowrful critter’ 
of that name in ‘these ’ere parts,” replied Mr. 
Tom. 

“TI once floated for deer at the outlet of the 
lake,” said father. “The jack threw a strong 
light forward from the bow of the boat; a noble 
buck was feeding very near us, but I had what 
hunters call ‘ buck fever, and could not get within 
range of him. I went home with only an otter 
skin for a trophy.” 

By nine o’clock, we were back in the lily pas- 
tures, where, resting on our oars, father said we 
ought to take a goo! look at the life going on 
around us. “If we are going to succeed with 
our water-garden, the only way is to make the 
new home of the plants as nearly as possible like 
the old one. That takes some study,” said fa- 
ther. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Tom, “ we ’ve mastered the 
secrets of this one,” pulling one of the snowy 
blossoms which came off, stemless, in his hand. 

“It seems you have not,” said father, laugh- 
ing, and drawing out another with the long, deli- 
cate stem attached. Mr. Tom tried it again, with 
the same result. 

“ Just my luck,” said he, tossing the flower 
away. 

« No luck about it, Tom,” said father. “ Now 
put your thumb and second finger around the 
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stem just below the flower, press your forefinger 
upon it a little lower down, and pull steadily; 
you “ll get all of it, every time.” 

“ Now for the roots,” said father, setting the 
cask upright and taking out the head. The pole 
to which John had fastened the hooks, did not 
look long enough to reach the bottom, and Mr. 
Tom ‘paddled into shallower water, where the 
plants were smaller, and better suited to our 
purpose. The work required both strength and 
skill; for the great roots, thick as a man’s wrist, 
anchor these fairy fleets very firmly in the mud 
below. I found, to my delight, as we drew them 
up, that we had not only flowers, but buds in 
various stages of development. We secured some 
Water Shields also, with their baby pads; rich 
blue Pickerel Weed ; and the most exquisite of 
all these water nymphs, white “ Water Crowfoot,” 
in abundance. When the cask was pretty nearly 
filled, father said he would leave Mr. Tom and me 
to practice “still fishing,” while he explored a 
neighboring bog. We spent an hour or two very 
pleasantly, watching the turtles creeping along 
the old logs, the lace-flies and dragons skim- 
ming over the black depths, and the water-bugs 
in their endless gyrations. How full of life the 
place was. How different from that of the great 
silent woods! We had not thought of fishing, 
when we heard father’s shrill whistle away up the 
shore. “He’s coming back overloaded,” said 
Mr. Tom, “and wants help.” 

You would have laughed to see the figure fa- 
ther was when we came up with him. He had 
taken off his linen coat and made an apron of it, 
using the sleeves for strings ; the plant case was 
on his back ; his straw hat, carried tenderly on his 
arm, was full of tiny golden flowers: he looked 
warm and tired. 

“Sit down on the stones, father, and we’ll 
come and unpack you,” I cried, jumping out on 
the beach. I began to empty his apron, which 
was full of the queerest things. There were 
* Pitchers,” with their beautiful veined leaves and 
strange flowers; Buck Beans, Cranberries, and 
“Marsh Fivefinger;” but nothing excited my 
wonder like the contents of the hat. Father 
emptied it carefully into the water, between some 
large stones, and made us observe the innumera- 
ble little bladders among the roots, which, acting 
a8 floats and “sinkers” both, keep these delicate 
water jewels in position; they hang gracefully 
upon delicate thread-like stalks, and spread over 
the slimy depths a carpet of dazzling bloom. 

“How shall we ever get all these things 
home?” I asked. 


“ The provision-basket might be emptied,” sug- 
gested Mr. Tom, looking at the sun. 

“T think I could help empty it,” said father. 

I begged him to sit still and rest, while I made 
the dinner preparations, and then spread, under 
the nearest tree, the ample supplies which mother 
had provided. When we had dined, and were 
fairly rested, father said it was time to go home. 

“O father,” I sighed, “shall we ever come 
to this beautiful place again ?” 

“TI hope so, indeed,” said he. “ There is a cas- 
cade on the side of the mountain which well re- 
pays the trouble of a journey, and when you are 
old enough to study the mosses, here is your 
school-room.” 

Very soon we disposed of our treasures in the 
basket, and Mr. Tom took the oars for our return 
voyage. I began to feel very tired and sleepy 
before we left the boat, and the green wagon had 
not been long in motion before I lost myself alto- 
gether, until aroused by John’s voice at our own 
door. 

“Waal now, what a load of truck! Whar’s 
yer fish?” 

“We have eaten most of them, I expect,” said 
father. 

“There ’s my pickerel in the basket,” said I, 
sleepily, going up the steps to meet my mother. 


The next morning we all went down to the 
cove to plant our river-garden. John had put 
other logs and large branches inside the white- 
oak bridge, which amply protected the little basin 
from the wear of the current, and among these 
we lowered our lily roots, sinking them into the 
mud with heavy stones. We put the Crowfoot 
carefully into an old basket filled with mud, and 
then anchored it safely ; the Pontederias and Cat- 
tails were distributed in the shallowest places. 
The lily buds were not blighted by the process of 
removal. Utricularia nodded as gayly as in its 
native swamp; not one of them made any sign of 
homesickness. Nature took kindly the hints we 
gave her, and sent beautiful strange sedges and 
grasses by her feathered messengers to people the 
borders of the tiny pond: the osiers grew tall 
and stately, and made pleasant homes for the red- 
wings to dwell in. Mr. Tom went home cured, 
and sent us, from the Father of Waters, seeds of 
the Nilumbium, or “ Indian rattle-box,” with Wild 
Rice from the Northern lakes. 

Our water-garden was the delight of many 
seasons, and brought us only one regrei. From the 
day that we planted it, John seemed to lose con- 
fidence in us; did not “enjoy his mind,” and 
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finally concluded an arrangement with Susan, 
which sent him to look up some wild land he 
owned out West. It was a real grief to part with 
him, for he had lived with us many years. After 


bidding us ali good-by, he looked regretfully at 
me, and turning to father, said, “As for that 
young woman, I ’spect to hear that she’s a rais- 
in’ toadstools |” 





THE BEST PLACES 


MARION. 
I’m going, in June, to a place full of flowers ; 
Papa has bought it, and so it is ours. 
Where are you going? Do tell me, Grace ? 


GRACE. 
Oh, I am going to a splendid place, 
Where flowers are thicker than hops, and the birds © 
Sing so well, you can make out the words. 
Hatty dear, where do you mean to go? 


HATTY. 


Why, where my mama goes, — don’t you know? 


Lucy (her sister ). 


What a queer sort of answer! As if the elf 

Could trot off somewhere, all by herself! 

I know where we’re going! It’s close by the 
sea, 

And it’s just as nice there as nice can be. 

We shall bathe and swim, we shall duck and dive, 

We shall sail, we shall fish, we shall walk and 
drive ; 

Dear me, I know there’s nothing we sha’n’t do, 

Just as I know there ’s nothing we can’t do. 


JULIUS. 


Pooh! we are going to do more than that ! 

I hate the sea-side, the country ’s so flat. 

We are going to mountains so high, 

That when you ’re’on top you can touch the sky: 

They ’re a thousand miles high! (or maybe it’s 
feet), 

And we go on picnics with good things to eat, — 

Pies and doughnuts, and sandwiches too ; 

It is perfectly splendid now, I tell you / 


HARRY. 


And we shall ride on the top of the hay, — 


CHARLOTTE. 


And maybe get sun-struck! Yes, that’s the 
way ! 


FOR THE SUMMER. 


HARRY. 


I’ve never been sun-strucken, — no, not a bit ! 


CHARLEY. 
Because you’re not big enough! Yes, that is it! 
I’m going to travel as much as a mile, — 
Now what have I said, that you all of you smile ? 
It is tedious to stay in one place the whole season. 


EDITH. 
O Charles! Do you think so? Then that is 
the reason 
You will not go up to the Catskills with us. 
For my part, I hate all the bother and fuss 
Of packing and packing my dresses and sleeves — 


CHARLEY. 


But I don’t wear dresses, my dear, if you please! 


KATY. 


I shall go to a farm-house! There’s nothing 
like that : 

They ’ve ten cows there, three ponies, a dog, and 
a@ cat; 

They have hens, they have chickens, they ’ve new 
milk and bread ; 

You ’d all better go, if you want to be fed. 

A farm-house is best. 


EDITH, JULIUS, AND HARRY. 


The mountains are better. 


MARY. 
Our place is the nicest! Now isn’t it, Netta? 


CHARLEY. 


No, travelling ’s best. 
LucY. 


I stand up for the sea! 
Every one of you ’d better go right there with 
me | 


CHORUS. 


_All our places are best of all! 
Hurrah ! each is the best of all! 
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HUNTER AND TOM. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER XIU. 
DOING GOOD. 


Evie was charmed with the appearance of 
the little tavern, and with all the surroundings 
of it. 

“See what a good commander I am !” said he. 
“ Have n’t I found a pleasant place ? ” 

The boys rode round into the yard and put the 
ponies up, and they remained at this tavern nearly 
all day. There was a wood behind the house 
upon the side of a craggy hill, with a winding 
path leading up among the rocks and trees. Elvie 
determined to go up into this wood as soon as the 
ground became a little dry, and see if he could 
not find some beechnuts. In the mean time, he 
took out his fishing apparatus from his valise, and 
went down to the bridge to fish there with the 
rest of the boys. He remained here fishing for 
more than an hour, and caught a good many 
perch. 

The boys who were there, were, of course, all 
strangers to him at first, but Elvie soon made 
them all friends by giving one of the small boys, 
named Benny, a fish-hook. Benny had a line, 
with cork and sinker complete, but no fish-hook. 
So Elvie opened a little box which he had, con- 
taining a good supply of hooks of different sizes, 
and gave Benny his choice. One of the big boys, 
wha was sitting on the side of the bridge with 
the other boys, fishing, said in an undertone to 
those who sat next him, while Elvie was fastening 
Benny’s hook on for him, — “ That’s a clever 
fellow, I'll bet.” 

From that time Elvie was regarded by the 
whole party as a friend. While he was fishing, 
August made an excursion alone on the rocks up 
the glen, or valley, through which the brook 
came tumbling down from the woods above. He 
found the bed of the brook a continued cascade, 
with waterfalls and whirlpools, and boiling caul- 
drons here and there among the rocks, and foam- 
ing eddies innumerable. Afterward, the two boys 
took a walk together along the shores of the pond. 

“If we could only find a boat,” said Elvie, 
“we would go a-sailing this afternoon, and so stay 
here until to-morrow morning.” 

But no boat was to be found, and so the boys 
concluded that after dinner they would resume 
their journey. They had a nice little dinner in 


a front room of the tavern, looking out upon the 
water. It was not until two o’clock that the? 
took this dinner, for they had been so much in- 
terested out-of-doors that they did not come in 
to order their dinner till nearly half past one. 
After finishing their dinner and paying the bill, 
they went out to the stable, saddled the ponies, 
and took the road again. 

The road led them along the shore of the pond 
some little distance, and just where it diverged 
from the shore, the boys passed a house where a 
small boy, with a little girl, who was apparently his 
sister, were standing together upon a flat stone step 
before the door, gazing at the ponies as they went 
by. Elvie at once recognized the boy as the one 
to whom he had given the fish-hook. The boy 
locked astonished and bewildered at seeing Elvie 
again, and at seeing him, too, in the guise of a 
traveller. For a time he did not speak, but pretty 
soon, just as Elvie and August were passing out 
of hearing, he called out aloud, — “ Much obliged 
to you.” 

Elvie looked around. 

“Much obliged to you,” said the little girl. 

“Thank you,” said the boy. 

“ Thank you,” echoed the girl. 

The boy was thinking of his fish-hook. The 
girl was not thinking of any thing but to do just 
as Benny did. 

“TI gave that boy a fish-hook,” said Elvie to 
August, as they rode on; “that’s what he was 
thanking me for.” 

Elvie was very glad that he had done so. The 
pleasure which Benny experienced in receiving 
such a treasure, was reflected, as it were, into his 
own heart, as the happiness which is bestowed 
upon others always is into the hearts of those who 
bestow it. 

“T am glad I gave him a fish-hook,” said Elvie. 
“TI could do it just as well as not, for I had 
plenty of them, and I suppose, poor little fellow, 
that he has not any money to buy fish-hooks with 
for himself.” 

“Jam glad you gave him one, too,” said 
August. 

“ And I am glad,” continued Elvie, after riding 
along a few minutes farther in silence, —“I am 
glad we gave those children a ride on our ponies 
at the farm-house where we stopped yesterday. I 
think it is good fun to give boys a ride on our 
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ponies. I mean to do it again to-day, the next 
time there are any children at any farm-yard 
where we stop.” 

“You need not wait uatil we stop,” said 
August. “Perhaps you may meet some boy 
along the road, and you might get off and walk 
@ little way while he takes a short ride.” 

“That ’s the very thing I’ll do,” said Elvie. 
It was not long before Elvie had a fine opportu- 
nity to carry this intention into effect. It was 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. The boys, in 
journeying along, came to a schdol-house. The 
school had been dismissed about ten minutes be- 
fore, and all the children had gone in different 
directions along the road. At a little distance 
beyond the school was the foot of a hill, with the 
road winding up the ascent of it, through the 
woods. A party of boys and girls were going 
up the hill, some running and others walking fast, 
and soon after August and Elvie came in sight 
of them, they were all just disappearing at a turn 
of the road. There was one boy, it seems, bow- 
ever, who could not keep up with the rest. He 
was lame and walked with a crutch. He had 
gone forward as fast as he could, trying to keep 
. up with the rest of the boys, but finally had be- 
come tired, and had taken a seat upon a stone by 
the side of the road, at the foot of the hill, to rest, 
and was sitting there when August and Elvie 
came up. 

He looked at the two ponies with great curios- 
ity and interest when he saw them coming. El- 
vie looked at him, too, when he drew near, with 
so good-natured an expression of countenance as 
to encourage the boy to speak. 

“ Where did you get those two pretty ponies ?” 
asked the boy. 

“We got them in New York,” said Elvie. 
“Do you like them ?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “they are the prettiest 
ponies I ever saw.” 

“ Can you ride?” asked Elvie. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “I can ride very well.” 

“Then how would you like to ride up this 
hill?” asked Elvie, “and I will carry your 
crutch.” 

The boy rose up at once from his seat at this 
suggestion, looking greatly pleased, and said that 
he should like to ride up the hill very much if 
the ponies were steady. Elvie assured him that 
they were perfectly steady. So he helped the 
boy to mount, and then, taking the crutch in his 
hand, he walked along behind with it, while the 
boy rode up the hill, side by side with August. 
When the ponies reached the top of the ascent, 
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the boy stopped and dismounted, and then Elvie, 
giving the boy back his crutch again, resumed his 
place in the saddle. The boy seemed very grate- 
ful for the kindness which Elvie had shown him. 

“Tt is the best little ride I ever had in my 
life,” said he. 

“T am glad you had a good ride,” said Elvie. 

“ And I am very much obliged to you,” added 
the boy. 

“Oh no, not at all,” rejoined Elvie. 

“And you took so much pains to walk all the 
way up the hill,” said the boy. 

«“ That ’s nothing,” said Elvie; “it rests me to 
walk up a hill now and then.” 

“ And to bring my crutch up for me, too,” said 
the boy. 

By this time August and Elvie were passing 
out of hearing, so Elvie merely answered with a 
good-by, and rode on. 

“T am glad I let him have a ride,” said Elvie. 

“Yes,” said August, “so am I.” 

“ Because I think,” said Elvie, “that if any 
body has gut any thing that other people have 
not got, he ought to let them share in the good of 
it as much as he can.” 


—~— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STATE LINE. 


Ir was not until the third day after the boys 
left Troy that they arrived at the State line divid- 
ing New York from Massachusetts. On the 
morning of that day, August told Elvie that he 
thought they should cross the State line in*the 
course of the forenoon, and so Elvie determined 
to look out for it. The State line was so con- 
spicuously delineated upon the map, that Elvie, 
without, in fact, thinking much about it, concluded 
that of course it would appear, in some form or 
other, very distinctly upon the ground, and he was 
quite curious to know how it would look. 

He accordingly kept a sort of watch, and he 
asked August, from time to time, how long it would 
be before they would come to the State line. First 
August said about an hour, afterwards a half an 
hour. At that time Elvie happened to become 
much interested in a story which August related 
to him, as they rode along, and so forgot to ask 
again until more than three quarters of an hour 
had elapsed, and when he then inquired, August 
told him that he thought they must have passed it. 

“ Passed it!” exclaimed Elvie, much surprised. 
“No, for I have been watching all the time.” 

“ But there is nothing to see,” said August. 
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“ Nothing to see!” repeated Elvie, surprised. 

“No,” replied August, “there is not any line 
upon the ground.” 

“Then it is an imaginary line, I suppose,” said 
Elvie. 

“No,” replied August, “it is not an imagin- 
ary line. It is a realline. There can’t be any 
thing more real very well, than the boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts and New York. 

“T don’t see what reality there can be about 
it,” said Elvie, “if you can’t see it. Could we 
see it by digging down?” 

“No,” replied August. “There is nothing 
above the ground or under the ground. Besides,” 
he added, “if there were any thing, — a wall for 
example, or a trench in the ground, or a row of 
stone posts, or any thing else of that kind, those 
things would not be a line. All that could be 
said of them would be that they would serve to 
show pretty nearly where the line is.” 

“ What is a line, then?” asked Elvie, “if you 
can’t see it, or make it in any way?” 

“Ah, there is the difficulty,” said August. 
“One of the hardest things that a boy has to do 
in the whole course of his education is to get a 
proper idea of a line. When I begari to study 
geometry, I went on for a fortnight, before I had 
any correct idea of a line, or even of a point.” 

“I know what a point is, well enough,” said 
Elvie. 

“ What is it?” asked August. 

“ A little dot that you make upon paper with 
@ pen or a pencil.” 

August smiled. 

“Isn't that right?” asked Elvie. 

“It is not very wrong,” replied August. “ But, 
strictly speaking, such a dot as you speak of is 
not really a point, it only represents a point.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that,” said 
Elvie. 

“I'll see if I can explain it to you a little,” 
said August. “I don’t think I can explain it so 
that you will understand it perfectly in one talk. 
I can only make a beginning. But that will be 
something. 

“ Suppose then, that there was a giant boy, a 
hundred feet high, and that he were to take a log 
of wood like a fence post, with one of the ends 
sawed off flat, and were to dip it into an inkstand 
as big as a barrel, and then press the end down 
upon an immense sheet of pasteboard, so as to 
make a black spot upon it, — would that be a 
point ? ” 

“ No,” said Elvie, “it would be a great ronnd 
blot, as big as my cap.” 
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“ But the giant boy, whose head would be upa 
hundred feet in the air, would not see any bigness 
or any roundness to it,” replied August. “It 
would look like a mere point to him, and so he 
would call it a point, just as you do a dot made 
with a pen. But really it would not be a point, 
but would only represent one to his eye, for it has 
a certain magnitude, or bigness, and a real point 
has no magnitude at all.” 

“ Yes,” said Elvie, “his great blot made with 
a post would, of course, have a bigness, but mine 
would not, made with the point of a pen. I 
would have the point of the pen as fine as a 
needle.” 

“You don’t see the bigness of the dot that 
you make with a pen,” said August, “ because you 
are so big yourself, and your head is up so high 
from it. But if you take a magnifying glass, so 
that you can see it distinctly when your head is 
down very near it, you would see the size and 
shape of it very plainly.” 

“ Why, would not it be round?” asked Elvie. 

“No,” replied August, “it is not certain that 
it would. It would depend upon what happened 
to be the shape of the point of the pen that 
touched the paper. It would probably be of an 
irregular shape. With a magnifying glass you 
would see the form and size of it very plainly, 
though it would still look very small. In a mi- 
croscope it would look very large indeed, and the 
boundary of it would look jagged and irregular.” 

“T mean to make a dot on paper when we get 
to the tavern,” said Elvie, “ and look at it through 
my magnifying glass. I have got a magnifying 
glass in my valise.” 

“ That ’s right,” said August; “if you do, you 
will see that a dot is not a point by any means.” 

“T know how I could make a point on paper,” 
said Elvie. “I could do it with a needle. The 
point of a needle has not any bigness at all.” 

“ Yes,” replied August, “if you were to make 
the finest possible prick in a sheet of paper with 
the smallest and sharpest needle, and were then 
to look at it through a microscope, you would see 
a large pit or depression in the substance of the 
paper, with a considerable breadth, and quite 
irregular sides and bottom.” 

“O August!” exclaimed Elvie, quite surprised 
at this statement. 

“It would really be so,” replied August. “ You 
would see a great depression or cavity, with quite 
a broad space in it, and no point at all.” 

“ Then what is a point?” asked Elvie, “ and 
how can you make one? ” 

“ Ah,” replied August, “that is a hard ques- 
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tion to answer. But we have talked enough 
about it for to-day. I will explain something 
more about it another time. You have made 
good progress to-day ; only remember that I have 
not been trying to tell you what a point is, to- 
day — but only what it is n’t.” 


—e— 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE ENCAMPMENT. 


Aveust and Elvie enjoyed themselves very 
much for two or three days after this among the 
mountains. There were winding roads and pret- 
ty bridges crossing mill-streams and mountain 
brooks, and deep forests, and solemn, lonely glens, 
and farm-houses in nooks and corners, wherever 
sheltered spots and smooth land for tillage could 
be found, and little villages built around water- 
falls, with dams and sluices and mills, and pic- 
turesque bridges crossing foaming and rocky tor- 
rents. Every thing was new and strange to El- 
vie, and, what was still more exciting, the road 
was so winding, and the country so wild and pic- 
turesque, that every turn of the road brought 
something new into view, and often brought with 
it a total change of scene. 

Many times the boys stopped to fish in the 
brooks and streams which they passed on the way. 
If there was a tavern near by, they put up their 
ponies there, and ordered dinner or tea, request- 
ing that it should be ready for them when they 
got back from their fishing. When they caught 
any fish, as they usually did, they had them fried 
and served up on the table. When they came to 
a brook or stream which looked particularly in- 
viting, and there was no tavern near, they ob- 
tained leave from some farmer to put the ponies 
in his barn and give them some hay while they 
were out on their excursion. 

At one time, while they were travelling through 
a lonely place among the mountains, they en- 
camped, at noon, on the margin of a wood, instead 
of going into a house. In preparation for this 
encampment they bought a long cord at a sture 
near the tavern where they stopped the night be- 
fore, to serve for tethering the ponies. They also 
bought some gingerbread and some crackers. 
Elvie proposed, too, that they should buy a chick- 
en and roast it; but August thought that that 
would be rather too much for them to attempt on 
their first experiment of encamping. 

“ But we might roast some apples if you like,” 
he added. 

Elvie was much pleased with this idea. So he 
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went out into the kitchen to ask the landlady if 
they had any apples. The landlady said she had 
nené that were very good for roasting, but told 
Elvie that he could get plenty along the road. 
This plan the boys determined to adopt, and so 
they set out on their journey. 

They passed a number of orchards as they rode 
along, but for some time they failed to obtain any 
apples. At one place there was no man in sight, 
at another they did not quite like the looks of the 
apples, and at a third the fruit had all been gath- 
ered and taken in. At last, just before twelve 
o'clock, they came to a place where a number of 
piles of apples were lying under the trees of an 
orchard, near a small farm-house. The apples in 
the several piles were of different colors and 
sizes, as if they were sorted out for market, and 
there were barrels near to put them into. | 
“Ah ha!” said Elvie; “these are the apples for 

We can take our choice of all these kinds.” 
It happened too, by good fortune, that a young 
man belonging to that farm was just taking down 
the bars between the farm-yard and the orchard 
as the boys came by. He paused a moment to 
look at the ponies, and August and Elvie, at the 
same moment, reined the ponies in. 

“We want to buy a few apples,” said Elvie; 
“can you sell us some ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “the more the 
better. I’d rather sell you twenty barrels than 
ten.” 

“ Ah, but we don’t want so many,” said Elvie, 
turning Tom at the same time up into the yard. 
“We only want a few to roast and eat. We 
want about six cents’ worth.” 

“Those are fine looking ponies,” said the 
young man. “ What breed are they?” 

“T don’t know the breed,” said Elvie. “They 
came from New York.” 

“We have'n’t got any thing like that herea- 
bouts,” said the young man, “ but I should like a 
colt of that breed first-rate. Have you got a 
bag to put your apples in? ” 

“No,” said Elvie; “ we can put them in our 
pockets.” 

“Your pockets won’t hold them,” said the man. 
“ You can’t put six cents’ worth of apples in your 
pockets. I can give you a peck for six cents.” 

The boys dismounted, and having tied the po- 
nies to the fence, went with the young man into 
the orchard. After examining the different piles, 
and trying the taste of some of the apples, they 
chose as many as they could carry, taking some 
from one heap and some from another, and stowed 
them away in their pockets and in their valises. 


us. 
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All the apples which they took were large. Some 
were rosy, and some were russet in color. There 
were four that were extremely large, of a kind 
which the farmer said were called the Pumpkin 
Sweet. After selecting as many apples as they 
could well carry, and packing them away wherever 
they could find places for them, the boys paid the 
young farmer what he asked, and then mounted 
the ponies and rode on. 

About half an hour after this, just as they 
were beginning to look out for a place for their 
camp, they came to a sort of corner where a road 
branched off to the left among woods and moun- 
tains, while to the right there was a widely ex- 
tended view over a fertile valley. At this corner 
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there stood, on one side of the branching road, a 
small school-house, and on the other side, that is, 
beyond, a little store, with a plank platform before 
the door. The boys could see the heads of the 
children at the windows of the school-house. All 
that could get near were looking out to see the 
ponies. 

“I wish some of those children were out here,” 
said Elvie, “and we would give them a ride on 
the ponies.” 

By this time the boys had passed the school- 
house and came to the store. There was a sign 
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over the door, and the names of some of the prin- 
cipal articles which were for sale were written in 
chalk on the shutters of the windows. Elvie be- 
gan to read them aloud as he rode along, thus, — 
“Tea, Coffee, Corn, Grain, Molasses, Salt, Sug- 
ar, — 

“ Ah! sugar,” he repeated. “ We ought to have 
some sugar to put on our apples, August, after 
they are roasted. He told us that some of the 
apples were sour.” ’ 

“ A pleasant sour, he said,” replied August. 

“Yes, a pleasant sour, I know,” said Elvie, 
“or else we would not have bought them. But a 
little sugar will make them taste better.” 

“Very well,” replied August. “I will hold 
Tom while you go in and buy some.” 

So the boys rode up to the platform, and then 
Elvie dismounted and went in, while August re- 
mained outside to take care of the ponies. In a 
few minutes Elvie returned, bringing with him a 


half pound parcel, put up in brown paper. 


“T have got some of the very nicest white 
powdered sugar,” said he. 

“That will be just the thing,” said August. 

Not long after this, the boys came to a wild and 


Z),,| solitary place in a glen, where they saw a small 
)| stream of very cool looking water issuing from a 
}) bank formed of moss-covered stones, all overshad- 


owed by a rank growth of ferns and brakes, and 
other such plants that seem to delight in ground 
through which cool water from a mountain spring 
is percolating. There was quite a broad plat of 
grass ground on the other side of the road, and 
also a little dell near by, formed of overhanging 
rocks with massive fragments lying on the ground 
below, affording excellent facilities for making a 
fire-place and arranging seats. The main consid- 
erations were, however, the grass and water, — 
those two great essentials of a camping ground 





' Suaee| for a party having horses under their charge. 


| So the boys determined to halt here. 

They picketed the horses on the grass ground, 
by making halters at one end of each of the long 
cords which they had provided, and tying the 
other ends to two trees far enough apart to pre- 
vent the horses from interfering with one another. 
Then August began to arrange the stones, for a 
fire-place and for seats, while Elvie went off on 
what he called a foraging excursion into the 
woods —- though what he went in pursuit of was 
wood instead of provender. 

In due time the fire was lighted, and the apples 
were put down before it to roast. The boys made 
forks out of branching twigs which they found 
around them, choosing such as were dry and 
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hard, and yet not so far decayed as to be brittle. 
With these forks they toasted their gingerbread 
and their crackers. They made substitutes for 
spoons, too, from thicker branches, which they first 
split into strips, and then shaped into a form in- 
termediate between that of a knife and a spoon, 
and thus fashioned into a utensil which might be 
used for either of those purposes. With these 
* they ate their apples, after they were thoroughly 

roasted, and after having first poured over them 
a plentiful supply of sugar. For plates, they used 
sheets of birch bark, which they stripped from a 
tree near by, and then cut into square pieces. 

They had more apples than they needed for 
themselves, and they gave what were left to Hun- 
ter and Tom, who devoured them very greedily — 
so greedily, in fact, that they swallowed stems, 
cores, seeds, and all. It was the first time that the 
ponies had ever eaten roasted apples in their lives. 
In fact, they were not accustomed to have any 
dessert at all after their dinners, nothing but a 
drink of water at a pump, and they seemed to 
think it was a great thing to have roasted apples, 
— especially with plenty of sugar upon them. 

“ And now, Elvie,” said August, “how are you 
going to contrive to give the ponies some drink ?” 
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“I'll give them some water from this little 
brook,” said Elvie. 

“They can’t drink very well from such a little 
stream as that, trickling among moss and stones,” 
said August. 

“T will scoop them out a basin,” replied Elvie. 

So saying, he went to work to scoop out a hol- 
low in the little bed of the streamlet, to form the 
basin. He made the hollow by first pulling out 
some stones, and then digging out the sand with 
one of the spoons that they had made. He then 
lined this basin with large flakes of green moss, 
which he pulled off from the surrounding rocks. 
The moss lining not only covered the bottom and 
sides of the basin, but also was extended around 
it, so as to form a margin, which gave the little 
pool an extremely cool and charming appearance. 

As soon as the basin was full, Elvie led the 
ponies up, one after the other, and gave them a 
drink. They liked the water exceedingly, though 
they did not seem to pay much attention to the 
beauty of the basin. They both of them drank 
the water all out of the basin once, and then 
waited for it to fill again, before they had enough. 

After this, the boys saddled and bridled the 
ponies, and then resumed their journey. 
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Ha, ha! little toddlekins — cash, did you say? 
You shall have it, my boys. 
For racket and noise, 
Crackers and powder, 
Louder and louder, 
Shall bang and resound on the glorious day ! 


Here ’s a dollar for Johnny — a dollar for Paul. 
And you, little Dick, 
Come to daddy, my chick ! 
Now, that’s for a pack, 
And that’s for a pack, 
And that’s for torpedoes and snappers and all ! 


Now Robbie and Willie — you boys with “ real ” 
pockets ; 
Ha, ha! I declare, 
Shall I put it in there ? 
Hear it dropping, co-chunk ! 
What! you want more for punk ? 
Here it is. And J’ see to the pin-wheels and 
rockets. 


Of course, you all know of the great Declaration 
That made us as free 
As a country could be. 
On that glorious Fourth, 
East, West, South, and North 
Were proclaimed a United American Nation ! 


How our forefathers bled, — they, the mighty and 
wroth ! 
To make us all free, — 
Yes, you, boys, and me. 
Though you can’t understand 
How they wrestled and planned, 
You can honor them, boys, and remember the 
Fourth. 


Be off with your money! To-morrow’s the word! 
Hold, Johnny, here’s more 
To divide ’twixt you four. 
And Dick, here’s a dime, — 
Hurrah! What a time! 
We ’ll have such a racket as never was heard! 
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About Frogs. 


ABOUT FROGS. 


BY H. E. G. P. 


Tue family were gathered on the broad, hos- 
pitable piazza. They had been wandering among 
the freshly-trimmed paths, looking at the crocuses, 
that, having gazed all day long into the blue sky, 
had folded their shining robes and gone to sleep, — 
bringing delicious blue and white violets from 
their leafy seclusion, and searching the borders 
for the coming of last year’s favorites. The 
heavy dew, and the chill of a May evening, 
warned them to seek the shelter of the house; 
but, having reached the piazza, they stopped. The 
flush of day yet lingered in the west, and, above 
the rosy clouds, the young moon, with one or two 
atterfdant stars, was gliding slowly downward, soon 
to hide behind the darkening hills. 

“ Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
And the white moon the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep!” 


Miriam sang. The young frogs in the meadow 
beyond whistled an interlude, and then a veteran, 
in a deep bass, croaked, “ Biddy Kadoon, Biddy 
Kadoon ; stealing rails, stealing rails; Saturday 
night, Saturday night.” 

“TI say she didn’t! I say she didn’t!” re- 
sponded some friend of Biddy’s, and the dispute 
grew loud and earnest, the younger frogs whis- 
tling delightedly at the altercation. 

“The voice of the turtle is heard in the land,” 
said Mrs. Newton. “I always think of it when 
I hear the frogs in the spring, although the plain- 
tive note of the little bird was far sweeter than 
the voices of our burly friends.” 

“They are quite wonderful in one respect,” 
said her brother; “they are excellent ventrilo- 
quists, and can manage their voices, muffling or 
intensifying them, so as completely to deceive one 
as to their whereabouts. Sometimes, when we 
have been out frogging, and I have traced one to 
its hiding-place, as I fancied, the wily old fellow 
would croak in such a way, I would think myself 
mistaken ; and when I was fairly off, he would 
leap an outrageous length, and splash triumph- 
antly into the water. Aristophanes, whose ac- 
quaintance I made when I was in college, wrote 
a comedy called ‘The Frogs,’ and imitates their 
ee in these words, ‘ Brekekekex, koax, 
oax.’ ” 


“That isn’t quite as easy to remember as 


‘ Biddy Kadoon, ” said Essie ; “ but what a funny 
name that man had. Was it his true name, un- 
cle?” ’ 

Uncle Jamie laughed, and said, “ I didn’t mean 
that I knew him, excepting through his writings. 
He has been dead a great, great many years ; he 
died before Christ was born, but he wrote a great 
many comedies, or amusing pieces, and they are 
still read. He lives through his works.” 

“Oh-h!” said Essie. “ Well, I’m glad they 
don’t have such long, queer names, nowadays.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us something more 
about the frogs, uncle,” suggested Miriam. 

“You are getting quite a reputation, Jamie, 
with Miriam,” said Mrs. Newton. 

“TI don’t think uncle is getting, mother; I al- 
ways knew he could tell nice stories. The first 
that I can remember, was when he used to hold 
me, and tell me about ‘Jack of the Bean-stalk,’ 
and how he went ‘up—up— up, — saying, 
‘ Nichity, nachity, little blue jackety, up I go!’ 
I think if you have any more stories, you had 
better come in before you commence them, for it 
is certainly getting quite chilly.” 

Gathered in the pleasant sitting-room, Uncle 
Jamie said, “ You recollect Diana and her brother 
Apollo. Their mother’s name was Latona, and 
one day she was wandering with her children, and 
became very thirsty. At last she reached a stream 
whose waters flowed clear and cool, and she ea- 
gerly hastened forward to refresh herself and her 
little ones. But some rude men, who were at 
work near, forbade her drinking there. She urged 
them; she told them how parched their throats 
were, and how much a draught would invigorate 
them. But, instead of being even ordinarily po- 
lite, they not only refused her the water, but ac- 
tually waded into the stream and muddied it so 
that it was unfit for drinking. Then the goddess, 
who has the reputation of being very gentle, was 
roused, and lifting her head in proud and angry 
mien, she exclaimed, ‘May you live there for- 
ever!’ Immediately their forms changed, their 
ugly faces grew more ugly, and their jeering 
mouths widened. In vain they tried to speak. 
They could only say, ‘ Brekekekex, koax, koax.’ 
‘From their terrible fate this moral is found’ ; can 
you ‘ point it,” Matthew?” 

“I presume I could; but still I’ll let Mark 
speak ; he likes to.” 
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The lads were non-committal, and Miriam an- 
swered, “I suppose you mean we should always 
be polite.” 

“ Be pitiful, be courteous,” suggested Mrs. New- 
ton. 

“ Yes,” said her brother; “and I think we can 
learn, too, that those who indulge in rudeness, in- 
jure themselves more than those toward whom 
they are uncourteous. To be sure, the offenders 
are never, nowadays, punished by being turned 
into frogs ; and too often those who are subjected 
to their rudeness, like Latona, have their feelings 
wounded and their anger stirred. Yet the churl 
loses friends, for who can love a person that meets 
you like a porcupine, quills all out? He loses, too, 
the many opportunities of cheering others by kind 
words, and the manifestation of interest that some- 
times lightens the load of care wonderfully. 

“¢The young rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me; 
And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea; 
But gentle words and loving smiles, 
And hands to clasp my own, 


Are better than the summer time, 
Or stars that ever shone.’ ” 


Essie said, “ It makes me think, uncle, of that 
girl in the fairy story, who, every time she spoke 
or smiled, dropped pearls from her lips, and her 
ugly sister, and the awful toads and spiders that 
came out of her mouth. I suppose that is the 
story of the first frogs, just as that other about — 
about ” — 

“ Arachne ?” said Uncle Jamie. 

“ Yes, about Arachne, was the first spider 
story.” 

“Oh, do see what a beautiful shadow my hya- 
cinths make,” interrupted Miriam. 

They were beautiful, both as shadow and sub- 
stance. They stood in a slender, clear, glass vase, 
on which a fern was delicately cut, and in such a 
position, that they were as clearly defined as in an 
India-ink drawing ; and down through the centre 
of the shadow was the stfnny sparkle, giving vi- 
vacity to the phantom picture. 

“When one’s mind is turned toward a subject, 
it seems as though every thing became, in some 
way, connected with it. Can’t you tell your sis- 
ters, Matthew, what you told me, this morning, 
about those flowers?” 

« Yes, ma’am, I can, but I think Uncle Jamie 
could tell it a great deal better than I,” said Mat- 
thew, with unwonted humility. 

“TI should be very happy to be a listener,” said 
his uncle. 

Matthew commenced, “There was a god by 
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the name of Apollo, and he had a sister Diana ; 
their mother’s name was Latona. You may have 
heard of them. Indeed, I think you have.” 

“Yes, yes, go on; you know we have,” said 
Mark, impatiently. 

“ Apollo had a good many favorites. Among 
them was a nice little fellow by the name of Hy- 
acinthus. He used to trot around after Apollo, 
and do every thing that he did, as far as he could. 
The Greeks used to play at pitching quoits a 
great deal; any thing that tried their strength, 
they liked. So, one day, Apollo and Hyacinthus 
were having a famous game. The discus was 
quite heavy, and Apollo made an unusual throw. 
Hyacinthus was excited, just as any fellow with 
any life would be, and he ran forward to catch 
and toss it again. It struck the ground with so 
much force, that it rebounded, and hit him in his 
forehead. He fainted from the blow, and tay on 
the ground unconscious. Apollo ran up to him 
and tried to revive him, but it was too much of a 
bump. His blood stained the green sward ; I am 
sorry to say, my friends, that his blood stained 
the green sward. Apollo was unable to- bring 
him back to life, so he poured some nectar on the 
ground where he lay, and there sprung up a 
flower, on which the Grecians used to fancy they 
saw the letters ‘A. L,’ the notes of grief.” 

“T don’t see any on these,” said Miriam. 

“Tt is thought,” her uncle answered, “that the 
hyacinth of the ancients was quite a different 
flower from ours. Some think it may have been 
a kind of lily. It is said,” continued he, “ that 
Zephyrus (the West Wind) loved Hyacinthus, 
and was vexed with him because he preferred 
Apollo, and blew the quoit out of its course, that 
it might hit him.” 

« Now,” criticised Matthew, “it must have been 
a very bland zephyr that could waft a great stone 
with force enough to kill a body. I think I 
should like to experience such a one some breath- 
less dog-day.” 

Bridget beamed in the door-way. “Mester 
Metthew, two of yer young frieuds are wishful 
for ye.” 

Matthew’s quick, elastic step, and Bridget’s 
ponderous tread were heard for a moment through 
the hall, and thea a door closed and shut out the 
sound. 

“ Mother, please don’t ask Matthew to tell us 
any more stories. I don’t like to hear him as 
well as I do uncle.” 

Mrs. Newton laughed heartily. “Matthew is 
a funny boy,” she said. “ He came in this morn- 
ing and saw the flowers on the stand, and gave 
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me a very graceful version of the legend, quite 
different from that with which he favored us to- 
night. He is so afraid of being betrayed into 
any sentiment.” 

“ He is just like all sensitive lads of his age,” 
replied her brother. “He wears a mask, and 
thinks people are deceived, and believe it is his 
veritable face, when every body who notices at 
all, will see in an instant that it is not the real 
boy; only a mask. It is a great blessing to a lad, 
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then, to have a gentle mother and patient sisters. 
In time, he will values the traits he now seeks to 
conceal.” 

“ Well, uncle, had Matthew told us all?” 

“Nearly; I was about to remark that the 
Grecians held a festival every summer in honor 
of Apollo and Hyacinthus, that lasted three days. 
They were a pleasure-loving people, and contrived 
‘to make their duty their delight’ by mingling 
with it a great deal of gayety.” 





THE WHITE MOTH. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 








Wuere had she been all day ? 
Hiding away, 

Perhaps in a lily-bell, 
Who can tell ? 

Out of the light, and out of sight, 

Waiting for night ; 

Then she crept out, 

And floated about, — 


Little white angel, on snowy wings, 

Looking at all the lovely things 
That the stars smile on 
When day is gone. 


The flowers were sweet, 
And her tiny feet 
Were dusty with yellow of lilies’ gold ; 
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And her pretty proboscis-coil unrolled, 

Was dipped in horns of honey and wine, 
Dainty and fine. 

At last she longed for something new, 

Was tired of wetting her feet with dew, 

And a little afraid of bats that flew 

Round and round, a hateful crew ; 

And a little afraid of toads that came 

Hopping along, with eyes aflame, 

And great wide mouths that snapped to eat 

Each luckless fly they chanced to meet. 


There was a light 

Burning bright 
Where little Ellie was going to bed : 
It shone on her pretty curly head ; 
It shone on her forehead smooth and fair, 
As she knelt to say her evening prayer. 
Just as she rose and stood in the light, 
In her little night-dress, cool and white, 
The milk-white moth flew in to see 
What the beautiful light might be. 

Out of the gloom, 
Into the cheery, lighted room ; 

Out of the damp, 
Into the brightness around the lamp. 


The pleasant heat 

Dried her tiny feet ; 

The brilliant light 

Made her wings shine bright. 
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And the happy eyes in her little head 
Sparkled like rubies round and red. 

She was dancing away in perilous glee, 
When Ellie caught her tenderly ; 

She held her between her hands with care, 
And put her out in the dark, night air. 
The white moth tried to come in again, 
And struggie@ against the window-pane, 
And beat her pretty wings in vain. 


Ellie was saying, “ Mother dear, 

Before you open the window here, 

Will you take away the dear old light ? 

I will go to sleep in the dark to-night, 

Or else that pretty butterfly 

Will burn itself in the lamp, and die; 

And I shall not be afraid, you see, 

For I’m sure that God will take care of me, 
Because I took care of His pretty thing, 

And kept it from burning its little white wing.” 


The mother smiled, 
And kissed her ch‘ld, 
And took the dangerous lamp away. 
The little moth flew off to play, 
Forgetting the light 
That was out of sight, 
And danced and played the livelong night ; 
While little Ellie sweetly slept, 
And God’s good angels vigil kept. 
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I. — FIRST VISIT. 


Up came the sun, all aglow, and eager for the 
day’s travel, on a midsummer morning almost a 
hundred years ago. Many a busy city, many a 
broad field, many a troubled multitude, his unwink- 
ing eyes looked on that day, perhaps; but, the 
round world over, he saw no more stirring scene 
than lay benecth him in the city of New York, 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1775. 

Where the great “ Herald” office stands to- 
day, on the corner of Broadway and Ann Street, 
stood a plain two-storey house, christened Hamp- 
den Hall; and here, overflowing the rooms, tram- 
pling down the sweet young grass about the doors 
and bordering the beaten paths, — growing every 
moment larger, and streaming into “The Fields,” 
the crowd was densest, busiest, most in earnest. 
“The Fields” of that day are our City Hall 


Park, then the upper limit of the populous region 
of the city. All along the west side of Broad- 
way, then Great George Street, from St. Paul’s 
Church, below Vesey Street, to Chambers Street, 
far, far up-town, stretched a series of gardens, as 
they were called, — the fashionable places of re- 
sort of the time. These were restaurants, pleas- 
antly hidden in shaded grounds, lighted at night 
with colored lanterns, where music was sometimes 
given, where performances on the tight rope might, 
perhaps, be seen, and where good fare and foam- 
ing“ale tempted to a lounge and rest. Here the 
proprietors offered to the public, “ Breakfast from 
7 to 9; tea in the afternoon from 3 to 6; the 
best of green tea, and hot French rolls, pies, and 
tarts drawn from 7 to 9; mead and cakes.” Well- 
aday, however, ten years before this June day, 
the tea-caddies had been set empty on the shelf; 
the best housekeepers of the colony, who had 
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prided themsel¥Ws on their dainty china, and fra- 
grant brewings of tea, had drawn deep sighs of 
farewell over their last cups of Bohea, and set 
themselves ingeniously to extract flavorous drinks 
from home-grown sage, and wild sassafras, pepper- 
mint, and pennyroyal. Now the same necessity 
which called out the great public meeting in “The 
Fields” had banished tea from the tables, and it 
was this: — 

The Thirty-six United States of America were 
then the Thirteen American Colonies of Great 
Britain; and very smali and insignificant they 
seemed to that great empire across the water, 
which had colonies all over the globe, and an old, 
rich, splendid nation at home. I dare say no 
government ever had as much money as it could 
very easily and gracefully spend. It is quite 
certain that the government of England wanted 
a great deal more than it saw any easy means of 
getting. So the busy brains of certain English 
peers, with the monarch always ready to approve 
them, worked out a plan of making these distant 
and thrifty colonists, these nobodies, whose notions 
on the subject it was not worth while to consider, 
pay up quite handsomely for the privilege of being 
English colonists at all. “ Very well,” said the 
Americans, — English-born many of them, bred 


with English notions, filled with the belief that the 
mother country was the most magnificent nation 
the sun had ever shone upon, as, in- some respects, 
she was, — “very well,” said these men of New 
York, “ we can afford to strengthen the hands of 


the Old Country, Heaven bless her.” So they 
voted supplies for the war between England and 
France, chiefly fought on the soil of New York 
and the Canadas; gave the flower of their young 
men to the field, the wisdom of their wisest to 
the council ; granted great revenues to: the prof- 
ligate governors whom His Majesty sent in rapid 
succession, and established an enormous commerce 
with the home ports. ' 

In return, they saw their supplies contemptu- 
ously appropriated by the governors to private 
uses, their soldiers exposed to insult when they 
ceased to be needed, their revenues sneered at, 
and their commerce crippled by enormous duties. 
They protested vigorously. The wise gentlemen 
in England, who were regulating America just 
then, said to themselves: “These colonists are 
rich, hard-fisted old fellows. They are made of 
money, and they have the most ridiculous notions 
of their own dignity. First, they must be taught 
to give us more cash; and second, they must be 
taught to give themselves fewer airs.” There- 


upon, the colonists were forbidden to manufacture 
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their iron at home; they were forbidden to make 
a yard of cloth, save for private use. They were 
forbidden to sell a hat from one colony to another. 

Still their English hearts were loyal to the land 
of their old love. They pinched themselves nar- 
rowly to avoid buying foreign luxuries, on which 
enormous duties had been laid; they bore, with 
what patience they might, insult and bravado, and 
hoped for better times. 

Still the wise gentlemen in England were not 
satisfied. “More money, more money,” they 
cried, “and fewer protests. You colonists re- 
fuse to buy our goods, do you? Henceforth 
you are forbidden to fish along your coasts. 
You shall not make, at home, so much as a 
hobnail. You may find it hard to get flour, 
but Indian corn is quite as good as you deserve. 
Moreover, we shall send you over certain stamped 
paper, on which all deeds, bonds, marriage-licenses, 
pamphlets, almanacs, newspapers, and other neces- 
sary publications, must be printed, and all the 
money so raised shall be the property of the 
Crown. You evaded the duties on merchan- 
dise! Very well, pig-headed colonists, see how 
you like this Stamp Act!” 

When the news of this decision reached New 
York, great was the indignation of the citizens. 
Copies of the unjust law were printed, with 
mourning borders, and hawked about the streets 
by carriers, under the title, “The Folly of Eng- 
land, and Ruin of America.” All the long sum- 
mer, the excitement only grew the deeper. Bit- 
ter and sad: were the hearts of the people. They 
gathered in knots on street corners. They talked 
over the outrage in shops and offices. Young 
men: of the ball-clubs stopped their play, and 
looked angrily at parties of English soldiers who 
lounged past them with contemptuous looks. 
“For,” said they all to each other, “it is the 
dearest right of an English subject to be heard 
in the making of the laws which govern him, 
and Englishmen have always taxed themselves. 
Now, we are so far away, that we have no voice 
in Parliament, and, since the government pays 
no attention to our Assembly, we are not repre- 
sented anywhere ; and taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” This quiet talk of the peo- 
ple grew louder and louder, until, in October, it 
uttered itself as the voice of nine colonies, and 
dictated an address to the King. On the last day 
of October, the next day being that dismal No- 
vember on which the Stamp Act was to become 
a law, the merchants had a great meeting, and 
determined to import no more goods from Eng- 
land till the odious act was repealed. All next 
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day there were strange rumors in the air. Shops 
were shut, and men with stern faces filled the 
streets. After dark, the footsteps sounded faster 
and faster, turning toward “The Fields.” Out 
slipped the boys, eager to see what was the matter, 
and raced and panted up to Great George Street, 
above Ann. Matter enongh, indeed! There was 
a high, black gallows, and hanging there an 
effigy of the royal governor; in his hand, a 
stamped paper; at his back, a drum; on his 
breast, a label; and at his side, a stuffed figure 
meant for the devil. It was no common mob 
that had set up this black spectacle. The torches 
shone on the cocked hats, and powdered wigs, and 
cambric ruffles of rich merchants and well-to-do 
mechanics. ‘They lighted up, on the outskirts of 
the crowd, the bright eyes of matrons and maid- 
ens who had stolen out, unpermitted, and shrunk 
together, half frightened, half delighted. No liq- 
uor here; no bragging courage, no profane nois- 
iness. Only a quiet, terrible purpose of warn- 
ing, which the English rulers would have been 
wise to heed. Meantime, another host of men 
had been down to Fort George, bearing another 
effigy of the governor seated in a chair. That 
gentleman, objecting to honors of this sort, had 
wisely shut himself up in the fort, but his car- 
riage-house was outside the walls. Into that the 
populace rushed, seized the chariot, seated the ef- 
figy in state, and hastened to “ The Fields” in time 
to meet the first mob just setting out for the 
fort, — gallows, images, and all. Not a window 
was broken on the march, not a stone thrown, not 
an injury offered. 

Spring Garden, afterwards Hampden Hall, 
looked cheerful approval of the mob. Old St. 
Paul's, then in its gloss of newness, caught the 
flare of the torches on its dark walls. The vane 
on the distant spire of St. George’s Chapel, in 
Beekman Street, just glimmered now and then 
above the trees between. Farther down, near 
Liberty, then Crown Street, the King’s Arms 
Tavern furnished recruits of wondering country 
people to the growing crowd, while eager women’s 
faces filled the narrow, arched windows that broke 
the gray stone front. In the middle of the street 
the dark market-house divided the crowd that 
packed itself in the narrow thoroughfare of twen- 
ty feet on either side to unite in broader ranks 
just below. The flickering torches lighted King 
Street (now Pine), in a dim, grotesque way, and 
threw out the quaint front of the Church Du Saint 
Esprit, built by the refugee French Huguenots. 
These men of blessed memory had founded a 
weak colony at, New Rochelle, on land bought for 


them by Augustus Jay, the fdinder of that il. 
lustrious name. Every Sunday morning the glad 
parishioners walked in, twenty-three weary miles, 
through sand, and swamp, and rocky ways, and 
tangled wood, to their simple worship of two 
services. Every Sunday evening they walked 
back, singing their sweet Moravian hymns by 
the way, to be ready for their early toil on Mon- 
day, and the dear saints wrote home to France of 
the privileges they enjoyed! Heaven rest their 
gracious souls ! 

The mob marched by the graveyard of Trinity, 
where the headstones gave up the names of the 
dead to the flashing search of the torches. It 
marched by the church, with its spire one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet high, and its splendid 
London organ. It passed the small shops and 
lodging-houses on the east side of the street, con- 
demned from the earliest days as plebeian ; it took 
its steady way down the steep hill from Wall 
Street to the water, steering the chariot, to avoid 
the pumps and wells thai followed the gutter, in 
the middle of the highway ; past the plain Lu- 
theran church which the German Palatines had 
built ; past the aristocratic residence of Governor 
Clarke; past the lane that led down to the Bay- 
ard Brewery; past Burns’s Coffee-house, whose 
walls had rung to many a loyal drinking chorus ; 
past the Kennedy House, No. 1 Broadway, where 
the highest fashion of the colony assembled, and 
where Sir Henry Clinton had his head-quarters 
ten years afterward,— it moved on to the Bat- 
tery, to demand admittance at the fort, within 
whose walls was the governor’s house, where the 
obnoxious stamped paper was guarded. Not liking 
the appearance of his guests, Governor Colden of- 
fered them only the hospitality of the outer walls, 
the guns of which were ominously trained on the 
city. Straight to the Bowling Green repaired 
the populace, still under the muzzles of the guns. 
They tore up the wooden palings, and made a 
rousing fire; they fed it with planks from the 
fence of the fort, and they burned to white ashes 
the royal governor’s chariot, gallows, effigies, and 
all. Up to this time, a Quaker convention could 
hardly have been more orderly ; but now the tat- 
terdemalions and idlers of the town had joined 
the crowd, to see the fun, and push the rioting, 
and they did something not so creditable. They 
rushed off, through highway and byway, far out 
into the country, to the house of Major James, of 
the Royal Artillery, at the corner of Greenwich 
and Warren Streets. This gentleman had en- 
raged the citizens by insolent treatment of them, 
and byjloud approval of the Stamp Act. They 
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seized the rich furniture, hangings, wardrobes, 
books, mathematical instruments, and made a bon- 
fire that leaped above the trees, and was reflected 
in the near North River. However, the Corpora- 
tion indemnified the Major for his losses, which 
was more than they would do for the acting gov- 
ernor, who had brought his woes on his own head, 
they said. But even that gentleman had the dis- 
cretion to publish a card, next day, declaring that 
he would have nothing to do with delivering the 
stamps. 

Dear, dear: this is getting such a long story, 
and there is so much more to tell, that the chil- 
dren and I must go racing down the next ten 
years as hard as we can, or peace will overtake 
us without our ever having found out that there 
was a war. Now for a good start ! 

From that 31st of October, 1765, till after the 
independence of the colonies was established in 
1783, — eighteen bitter and hard years, — those 
patriotic housewives of New York left their tea- 
caddies empty on the shelf; spun webs of homely 
cloth from the backs of home-bred sheep, and 
made it into garments for themselves and their 
husbands and their children; patched and darned 
and turned those garments, till they were past 
saving, that the new cloth might go to the sol- 
diers; made rag-carpets at first, and afterward 
scrubbed their bare floors the whiter; gave up 
the dainty laces which had adorned their stately 
toilets; gave up the foreign powder which had 
whitened the towers of hair they had used to 
erect above their foreheads ; gave up costly bro- 
cades for themselves, and fine cloth and velvet for 
their husbands ; sacrificed the linen-cambric ruf- 
fles which had made their elaborate shirts the 
pride of the wifely heart ; laid down silk stock- 
ings as an offering to liberty, and rigorously ban- 
ished all foreign-made articles which were subject 
to duties, from the household. Building went on 
but slowly. The thriving, growing city put on a 
sober and slow look. By and by England re- 
pealed the Stamp Act. Even the stupid wise 
gentlemen who regulated America could see that 
they had undertaken too much. The loyal colo- 
nists, with the love of England filling their 

saw in this a promise of justice for the 
future, and went intc frenzies of rapture. They 
put up a liberty pole in “ The Fields,” with a splen- 
did flag inscribed, “ The King, Pitt, and Liberty.” 
They ordered a statue of Pitt, who had insisted 
on the repeal, for Wall Street; and another of 
George the Third, for the Bowling Green. They 
had celebrations and bonfires, and were ready to 
buy all the goods that England had to 7 
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But they soon found that this repeal was only 
a snare of the fine old English gentlemen who 
ruled them, and who meant to take advantage of 
their grateful mood, to wring concessions from 
them. Citizens were seized by the British men- 
of-war in the harbor, and made to serve in the 
crews. Fresh taxes were levied. The soldiers 
openly insulted the people, and in a few weeks 
cut down their liberty pole. The angry, but pa+ 
tient people, raised a new pole, still with the 
loyal motto. The next spring, the soldiers cut 
down this. Next day came the Sons of Liberty, 
@ society grown up with the peril of the times, 
and composed of brave, loyal, and intelligent men, 
and set down a new pole, planted deep in the 
earth, lifting itself straight toward the sky, and 
sheathed with iron around its base, —still with 
the old loyal motto, “To his most gracious 
Majesty George the Third, Mr. Pitt, and Li- 
berty,” — so hard was it for the people to disbe- 
lieve in the fatherly care of the king, and the 
brotherly love of the English people. 

For almost three years stood the stanch lib- 
erty pole, though the soldiers attacked it once or 
twice; and in those three years it saw memorable 
things. It saw the grasping tyranny of the Old 
Country, growing and growing; it saw the pur- 
pose of resistance in the New, growing and grow- 
ing. It saw the colony becoming each year more 
and more self-reliant. It saw certain young fel- 
lows of the town, learning of the times a lesson 
of stanch fidelity to liberty. It saw Alexander 
Hamilton working hard over his books in King’s 
College, and thinking much of the duties of sub- 
jects. It saw Aaron Burr, a handsome lad, who 
stole vacation days from Princeton, to come to 
town in these stirring times. It saw John Jay, 
a highbred, gallant fellow, pegging away at his 
law books, not hot-headed, opposing hasty action, 
but ready enough when action was needed. Fi- 
nally, one January day, in 1770, a squad of red- 
coats mustered at its base, and the gallant pole 
was down. Trouble enough, then, between the 
soldiers and the people! The Liberty Boys were 
ready with another pole, but the timid Corpora- 
tion forbade them to raise it on public ground. 
“ Small hindrance, that,” said the Liberty Boys ; 
and bought a strip of private ground close by the 
old stand, eleven feet wide, and a hundred feet 
deep. Up from the ship-yards, where the ship- 
wrights had hewn it, they escorted their new 
mast, — six horses, gay with ribbons, drawing it, 
a full band going before, three flegs flying free, in- 
scribed “Liberty and Property.” The people 
were getting tired of his most Gracious Maj- 
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esty. They took the mast to “The Fields,” and 
dug a hole twelve feet deep. “ Root up the Lib- 
erty Pole if you can, redcoats,” said they. They 
girded it with iron two-thirds of its mighty length. 
“ Cut it down, redcoats, now.” That was what 
the cheers meant. On the high top they shipped 
another mast twenty-two feet lorg, with the word 


LIBERTY 


in great letters. “ Now, touch our Liberty Pole 
if you dare.” That was the refrain of the wild 
French horns, that seemed to be playing “ God 
save the King.” There stwod the haughty pole 
in all weathers, sometimes attacked, but sturdy 
as the Liberty Boys themselves, till 1776, when 
the British held the city, and then one Cunning- 
ham cut it down. But a year before that, its 
great experience befell, on that very June day 
which began this article, for it saw the welcome 
which patriotic New York gave to General 
George Washington, whom the colonies had 
called to the head of the armies which they 
found themselves compelled to raise. The worst 
had come. They had no rights under the home 
government. They must have a government 
which would give them rights. 

So Washington, a boy-soldier, gallant and wise, 
who had left the army after the Old French War, 
the idol of his fellow-citizens, but unnoticed by 
the war lords in London; who had been for sev- 
enteen years a quiet Virginia farmer, and in the 
troubled times, a member of Assembly, and a 
stanch patriot, was here on his way to Cam- 
bridge, where lay the pitifully small army of the 
colonists. All New York turned out to greet 
him, — all except the Tory families, who still 
clung to the British rule. “The Fields” were 
full, the streets thereabouts were full. Men, 
women, and children came in holiday garb, and 
holiday garb now was poorer than common clothes 
had been ten years ago, when the well - dressed 
mob had burned the royal governor’s coach. 
There were no new houses to overlook the scene. 
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Hard times had hindered building. Only one 
thing had grown much; and that was patriot- 
ism. But even then, nobody meant separation 
from England ; only the liberty due all British 
subjects. The Provincial Congress had cautious 
words enough for the Commander-in-chief; but 
the Liberty Boys were full of welcome. Doubt- 
ful and dark enough, you would suppose, looked 
the Cause to the trained soldier, as he sat on his 
horse near the Liberty Pole, watching the ardent, 
sunbronzed faces before him ; watching the move- 
ments of the raw militia, and thinking of the 
mighty nation whom they defied. At the head 
of the tall mast flew the “ Liberty and Prop- 
erty” flag. The flag of the United Colonies, 
of the United States, flocted, for the first time, 
a year later. The people did not yet renounce 
the king. They had only found out that Law 
was higher than Majesty. The June sunshine 
fell brightly on the serene face of Washington, 
as he sat bare-headed before the people ; on the 
powdered wig, the carefully kept uniform, the 
high top-boots; and the strong good sense and 
honesty of that face seemed like words of good 
cheer to the multitude. 

The night before, had arrived the new English 
governor, Tryon, to be warmly welcomed by the 
Corporation, by the officials, and by the timid and 
aristocratic; and the most careless citizen knew 
that open hostilities might befall at any time; 
nay, that if the royal party should encounter the 
daring rebel who called himself Commander-in 
chief, blood might be shed at once. The very 
rustle of the thick-standing trees seemed to havea 
warning and a menace in it, and many a woman's 
heart beat lighter, and many a man’s breath came 
freer, when General Washington rode away by the 
Boston post-road — over Chatham Street — with 
his aides, and his escort of New York militia, on 
his way to Cambridge, and the campaign of 1775. 
When next he visited New York, there was no 
longer difference between England and her colo- 
nies. There was war between two nations. 





PATRICK HENRY. 


Patrick Henry, of Virginia, is unquestion- 
ably the greatest orator who has appeared in this 


country. It is difficult to compare orators who 
live in different generations, and it is not easy to 
make an exact measurement of an orator’s power, 
because so much that is ascribed to him gets no 


sort of record. The written speeches which men 
have left behind them, are not always a fair test 
of their power as public speakers, because the 
greatest oratory is a thing by itself, — partly the 
speech which is taken down, but more the voice, 
manner, presence of the speaker himself. We 
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have to judge by various methods, by the 
speeches, by the account which his hearers give 
of the speaker, and by the effect which his words 
produce. A stenographic reporter may take down 
the words, as a photograph takes the trees and 
flowers on a hill-side, but he cannot supply the 
living voice and magnetic manner, any more than 
the photograph can give the living green and the 
beauty of the sunlight playing over the face of 
nature. 

But if those who heard Patrick Henry spoke 
the truth, as we believe they did, we are ready to 
say that there never has been in America, and is 
not to-day, any 
one who had such 


beautiful world where God had permitted him 
to live.. There was nothing dull about him, 
even when he was silent; for, though in society 
he would sit quite still, it would be found after- 
ward that he knew what was going on, and what 
sort of people were about him, just as in the 
woods he might be perfectly silent, and yet no- 
tice every bird that flew above him, and hearken 
to every rustle in the bushes. In fact, he was a 
quiet, awkward boy, who did not care how he 
looked or what there was in books, but grew up 
wild in the forest, among birds and trees, and 
four-footed friends. 

When he was 
fifteen years old, 





a genius for ora- 
tory; who was 
bon to stir a 
crowd with his 
magnificent el o- 
quence, as a 
painter is born to 
translate things 
wonderful to the 
eye, and a poet 
is born to lead 
the soul into 
realms of heav- 
enly truth. These 
do not always 
show great signs 
when they are 
children, and Pat- 
rick was not a 
boy who stood on 
a chair as soon 
as he had found 
his lege, and prac- 
ticed his eloquence 
on the neighbors. 
He was an idle 
boy who disliked 
school, and was never so happy as when wandering 
away by himself through the woods and by the 
streams in Virginia, gun or rod in hand. His 
school friends and his parents could not make 
out where he went or what he did with himself, 
and followed him; but the only discovery that 
they could make was that he did nothing but 
ramble over the country. What the lad was 
thinking about, no one knew; but it is quite 
enough for us to know that he was passionately 
fond of nature; that woods, and fields, and 
streams, were his native place; and that he 
could be quite content to be alone in that 





his father, who 
had a large fam- 
ily to support, 
placed him be- 
hind the counter 
of a country mer- 
chant, tha: he 
might learn how 
to provide for 
himself; and a 
year after, feeling 
some confidence 
in his ability, set 
him up in a small 
trade, together 
with his brother 
William. They 
were both idle 
lads, and managed 
the business 
wretchedly. Pat- 
rick had no sort 
of methodical hab- 
its, and William 
was even more 
careless. So the 
store ran down, 
and Patrick got very unhappy over his failure. 
He was shut up when before he had been free, and 
his business became exceedingly distasteful. He 
resorted to music to cheer him up, and from music 
he went to books, and formed a taste for reading, 
which began now to grow. But his real relief 
he found, after all, in the circumstances of his 
daily occupation ; for his old faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection in the woods, were turned now 
on the living people who gathered in his store. 
He began to study his customers, and though he 
did not buy or sell much, he began to lay in quite 
a stock of information about character, which was 
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one day to prove very serviceable. He used to 
start a question when there was a knot of people 
about him, and watch to see how each would take 
up the matter according to his particular kind of 
mind; or he would tell stories, and notice how 
each would be affected. It was evident that the 
store was a dead failure, and presently it was 
closed, and with what little money remained, Pat- 
rick bought a small farm, and married, and set- 
tled down as a farmer. But he succeeded no 
better here, and once more attempted to keep a 
store, when he failed worse than before. Mean- 
while, though he every now and then went off 
into the woods with his gun, and left his store to 
keep itself, or turned to his violin for amusement, 
his love for books was steadily increasing. He 
studied geography, and read the annals of an- 
cient history. Livy was his favorite; he read 
a translation of that writer once at least every 
year in the early part of his life. Perhaps it 


was his growing taste for reading that decided 
him, when his second failure in business came, to 
undertake the profession of the law. At any 
rate, he did undertake it; but he had formed 
such wretched habits of study and application, 
that although he succeeded finally in getting ad- 


mitted to practice, he was very ignorant of some 
of the simplest proceedings in conducting a case. 

It was about this time that people began to no- 
tice him, and to predict that there was something 
in Patrick Henry which would come out some 
day. He himself was very cheerful, and little 
moved, apparently, by his unfortunate experience, 
though he found it hard enough to get along. He 
was unable to support his family, and yet people 
were beginning to believe in him, because the 
character and power which had been silently 
gathering force were now nearly ready to break 
through the thin crust of his indolence and quiet- 
ness. 

For three years he scarcely had a client, but 
at length came a cause which showed the man. 
A dispute had arisen between the clergy, who rep- 
resented the royal supremacy in Virginia, and the 
people of the colony through the legislature. The 
clergy had so far carried their point, that there 
seemed no hope left to the popular cause, when, 
by some chance, Patrick Henry was solicited to 
defend the people. When the day for the trial 
came, the court was full of anxious spectators, 
and learned and dignified men sat expecting the 
verdict in their favor. “ Now,” says Henry’s bi- 
ographer, William Wirt, — “ now came on the first 
trial of Patrick Henry’s strength. No one had 
ever heard him speak, and curiosity was on tip- 
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toe. He rose very awkwardly, and faltered much 
in his exordium. ‘The people hung their heads 
at so unpromising a commencement; the cle 

were observed to exchange sly looks with each 
other ; and his father (who occupied the magis- 
trate’s chair) is described as having almost sunk 
with confusion from his seat. But these feelings 
were of short duration, and soon gave plac? to 
others of a very different character. For now 
were those wonderful faculties which he possessed 
for the first time developed ; and now was first 
witnessed that mysterious and almost supernatu- 
ral transformation of appearance, which the fire 
of his own eloquence never failed to work in him. 
For as his mind rolled along, and began to glow 
from its own action, all the exwvie of the clown 
seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. His 
attitude, by degrees, became erect and lofty. The 
spirit of his genius awakened all his features. 
His countenance shone with a nobleness and 
grandeur which it had never before exhibited. 
There was a lightning in his eyes which seemed 
to rive the spectator. His action became grace- 
ful, bold, and commanding ; and in the tones of 
his voice, but more especially in his emphasis, 
there was a peculiar charm, a magic, of which 
any one who ever heard him will speak as soon 
as he is named, but of which no one can give any 
adequate description. They can only say that it 
struck upon the ear and upon the heart, in a man- 
ner which language cannot tell. Add to all these 
his wonder-working fancy, and the peculiar phra- 
seology in which he clothed his images, for he 
painted to the heart with a force that almost pet- 
rified it. . His surviving hearers say 
that the people, whose countenances had fallen 
as he arose, had heard but a very few sentences 
before they began to look up; then to look at 
each other with surprise, as if doubting. the evi- 
dence of their own senses; then, attracted by 
some strong gesture, struck by some majestic at- 
titude, fascinated by the spell of his eye, the 
charm of his emphasis, and the varied and com- 
manding expression of his countenance, they 
could look away no more. In less than twenty 
minutes, they might be seen in every part of the 
house, on every bench, in every window, stooping 
forward from their stands, in death-like silence: 
their features fixed in amazement and awe ; all 
their senses listening and riveted upon the speak- 
er, as if to catch the last strain of some heavenly 
visitant. The mockery of the clergy was soon 
turned into alarm, their triumph into confusion 
and despair; and at one burst of his rapid and 
overwhelming invective, they fled from the bench 
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in precipitation and terror. As for the father, 
such was his surprise, such his amazement, such 
his rapture, that, forgetting where he was, and the 
character which he was filling, tears of ecstasy 
streamed down his cheeks, without the power or 
inclination to repress them.” 

This cause which Henry gained was one of the 
first faint presages of the great event of the Rev- 
olution; and the position which he then took, on 
the side pf the people, indicated something of the 
character of the man. It required courage, and 
Henry was a bold, daring man; it required a 
fellow feeling with plain people, and he was one 
of their number, lived with them, defended them. 
It may readily be supposed that this sudden spring 
into public notice would not permit a return to 
obscurity. And so it proved. From that time 
forward, Patrick Henry was the most notable 
orator in the country, and as events followed 
which gave him a wider range in his eloquence, 
he gradually assumed the place, which has never 
been disputed since, of the greatest American 
orator. 

It is not intended in this sketch to treat of 
Patrick Henry at all, as a patriot, or as Governor 
of Virginia, though what he did for his country 
was more imperishable than his oratory. He was 
a@ courageous man, ready to stem any tide of pub- 
lic opinion or private power, and it was his elec- 
tric voice that cheered the colonies on to a rup- 
ture with Great Britain. Every school-boy knows, 
or ought to know, the splendid speech in which 
occurs the great passage, beginning, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is natural for man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope;” and ending with that fiery appeal, “It 
is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentle- 
men may cry Peace! Peace! but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun! The next 
gale that sweeps from the north, will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms! Our breth- 
ren are already in the field! Why stand we here 
idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take ; but as for 
me,” (and here, says his biographer, he cried, — 
with both his arms extended aloft, his brows knit, 
every feature marked with the resolute purpose 
of his soul, and his voice swelled to its boldest 
note of exclamation,) — “give me liberty, or give 
me death.” 

There is an anecdote told by Mr. Wirt, which 
shows a little of the way in which he managed to 
bring his audience to his way of thinking: — 


“ John Hook was a Scotchman, a man of wealth, 
and suspected of being uafriendly to the Ameri- 
can cause. During the distresses of the Ameri- 
can army, consequent on the joint invasion of 
Cornwallis and Phillips, in 1781, a Mr. Venable, 
an army commissary, had taken two of Hook’s 
steers for the use of his troops. The act had 
not been strictly legal; and on the establishment 
of peace, Hook, under the advice of Mr. Cowan, 
a gentleman of some distinction in the law, 
thought proper to bring an action of trespass 
against Mr. Venable, in the district court of New 
London. Mr. Henry appeared for the defendant, 
and becoming animated in the cause, acquired 
complete control over the passions of his audi- 
ence. At one time he excited their indignation 
against Hook; vengeance was visible in every 
countenance ; again, when he chose to relax, and 
ridicule him, the whole audience was in a roar of 
laughter. He carried the jury, by the powers of 
his imagination, to the plains around York, the 
surrender of which had followed shortly after the 
act complained of; he depicted the surrender in 
the most glowing and noble colors of his elo- 
quence ; the audience saw before their eyes the 
humiliation and dejection of the British as they 
marched out of their trenches; they saw the 
triumph which lighted up every patriot face, 
and heard the shouts of victory, and the cry of 
‘ Washington and Liberty!’ as it rung and echoed 
through the American ranks, and was reverber- 
ated from the hills and shores of the neighboring 
river ; but hark! what notes of discord are these 
which disturb the general joy, and silence the ac- 
clamations of victory? ‘They are the notes of 
John Hook, hoarsely bawling through the Ameri- 
can camp, Beef! beef! beef!” 

It was when possessed with a great subject, 
and inspired by a great occasion, that Patrick 
Henry burst forth in his torrent of eloquence. 
Nothing could stand against it, and his colleagues 
in the Continental Congress, hearing him for the 
first time, shrank from meeting him in debate, lest 
he should entirely overbear them. But they dis- 
covered that in the committee-room, and in prac- 
tical measures, he was very inefficient. In fact, 
the indolence of his youth made him, all through 
his life, incapable of using his mental force when 
and how he would; but at odd intervals, when 
some great occasion prompted, the volcanic fire of 
his eloquence burst forth to the astonishment of 
all. 

Nore. — Readers who may chance to get hold of “ Sketches 
of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry, by William Wirt,” 
will find it a brilliant and most readable piece of biography, as 
well as interesting commentary or the scenes of the Revolution. 
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Bound over to keep the peace. 








Come one, come all! this chair shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I, 








The Baby—house. 


THE BABY-HOUSE. 


Litrte Mary Percy was a remarkably handy 
girl, thirteen years of age. 

“ Papa,” said she (one morning when her fa- 
ther came to see her in ‘her neat little bed, to which 
she was confined by the measles), “what is that 
queer kind of a box in the garret, with two doors 
in front, and with a lock and key ?” 

Mr. Percy said that it was a book -case, in 
which he used to keep old papers and account 
books. 

“ Well, papa,” said Mary, “I opened it the 
other day, and found that it was empty, and I 
thought it would make such a nice baby-house. 
The shelf in the middle divides it into two sto- 
reys, and the partitions between make two rooms 
on each storey, with an entry between them.” 

“That is a capital idea!” said Mr. Percy. 
“You miay have it if you wish.” 

“Qh thank you, papa,” said Mary. “I have so 
many pretty little dolls, little cups and saucers, 
baby dresses and furniture, I think I could soon 
fill it. I shall make a kitchen on the left, a par- 
lor on the right, and two chambers above. How 
nice it will be!” 

Mr. Percy was so much pleased with his little 
daughter’s scheme, that he went immediately to 
the garret, taking with him a pot of white paint, 
and some other oil-colors furnished by the painter 
who was at work in the conservatory. He painted 
the outside in imitation of granite, and then 
painted a front-door,and some windows, all with 
their appropriate dressings and mouldings. When 
the paint was thoroughly dry, the case was sent 
down to Mary’s room, and looked so like a model 
of a house, that she clapped her hands for joy. 

She had now sufficiently recovered to sit up in 
her chamber, and amuse herself with any occu- 
pation which would divert, without fatiguing her. 
The exterior of the baby - house was all that 
could be desired, and Mary determined to fit up 
the interior in a style corresponding. Ever since 
her father had promised to give her the book- 
case, her little brain had been very busy in plan- 
ning how she would arrange the rooms. She 
knew that in a certain closet there were odds 
and ends of the different papers which had been 
used when the house had last been repaired. 
There were some pieces in imitation of oak ; with 
these she would cover the walls and floor of the 
kitchen. A sheet of cartridge-paper pasted on 
the ceiling, would well represent the nice white- 
washed ceiling of a tidy, well-ordered kitchen. 


For the parlor, she knew there were some beau- 
tiful garnet-colored papers, with little golden 
sprigs; and she would decorate the ceilings by 
pasting on them some sky-blue paper, upon which 
she would paint an arabesque border and centre 
piece in white. As for the chambers, one should 
have pink and the other blue paper, and they 
were to be called “the pink chamber” and the 
“blue chamber.” 

All this was very neatly and tastily done in a 
few hours, on the first morning when she was 
well enough to work upon it. But the parlor 
and chambers had no carpets, only pine boards, 
while the kitchen, with its nice oaken floor, looked 
the most habitable room in the house. Now 
Mary, in dressing her dolls, had had too fre- 
quent access to her mother’s rag-bag, to forget 
that there were several remnants of mousseline 
de laine, cashmere, etc., ‘which would be just the 
thing! and so the rooms were soon beautifully 
carpeted. 

Most children would have considered the house 
as now perfect, but Mary saw that there was not 
a fire-place in either parlor or chambers. Gum- 
ming together bits of cards, covered with mar- 
bled papers, she made three nice little fire-places, 
each with bright little grates, the bars of which 
were formed by pins bent to the proper shape, 
and fitted together. The next thing wanted was 
a kitchen range, a range that should look just 
like the one in papa’s new house, of brick, and 
cast-iron facings. Mary saw at once what was 
wanted, and how to supply the deficiency. She 
was too cute a Yankee not to be a good whittler. 
She had found that the old cigar-boxes, which 
her father and his friends occasionally emptied, 
were made of a light and soft cedar wood, which 
was easily cut with a penknife, and could be 
carved into various pretty shapes. Little tables, 
chairs, and bureaus made of this wood, when pol- 
ished with olive oil, looked exactly like mahog- 
any; and she had already made a set of furni- 
ture, which, very fortunately, were of the proper 
size and proportions to be used in the new baby- 
house. A kitchen-range she had never dreamed 
of before, but now that it was wanted, she de- 
vised plans for making it. 

To cut out the different pieces necessary to 
give it the required form, and to fit them together 
with Spaulding’s glue, was not a difficult task for 
little Mary’s skillful hands. The grate was simi- 
lar to: those of the fire-places, made with pins; 
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but how to imitate the brick-work and the cast- 
iron, was now the question. All that should be 
of brick, she painted with bright vermilion, from 
her box of water-colors, with fine lines of white, 
to imitate the mortar seams. All that should be 
of cast-iron soon took that hue and appearance, 
on being rubbed over with a little black-lead 
stove-polish, which the cook gave her. 

I cannot undertake to explain how all the nu- 
merous articles of furniture were made, for this 
is a story, and not a paper giving rules and di- 
rection how to make such pretty things; but the 
piano, the chief ornament of the parlor, must not 
be passed over unmentioned. Its case seemed 
to be made of beautifully polished mahogany, 
standing on four carved legs, complete in form, 
even to the pedal. The key-board was of enam- 
eled card-paper, on which the black keys were 
drawn with pen and ink in regular order, and the 
little instrument looked as if you were spying 
through an inverted opera-glass at one of Chick- 
ering’s best. Had she sent it to the Paris Ex- 
position, the rival claims of the Chickerings and 
Steinways might have been eclipsed by those of 
little Mary! 

When all was completed, do you not suppose 
that she surveyed her work with more true pleas- 
ure than she would have done if she had bought 
her furniture and fittings at some toy-shop, at a 
cost even of five hundred dollars? I know that 
she did; and when both papa and mama had ad- 
mired it, and praised her ingenuity, — when papa 
spoke of the excellent proportions of the differ- 
ent articles, and mama had observed the nice 
taste of the colors she had arranged for the 
different rooms, —she placed her favcrite little 
doll upon a music-stool before the piano; and 
after a kiss and “ Good-night!” she went quite 
contented to bed, and soon fell asleep. 

After a long and profound slumber, she heard 
sweet and brilliant strains of music, which seemed 
as if they came from fairy instruments. At first 
she thought they came from a musical box which 
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her father had given her for her last birthday 
present; but no! the tune was different from 
any played by her box. Raising herself in bed, 
she rubbed her eyes and looked about her. A 
bright light was streaming from her baby-house ! 
All the chandeliers and gas-fixtures which she 
had so cunningly imitated in the little mansion, 
were actually streaming with real gas! The 
music came from the little piano which she had 
made, and upon it little Dolly, no longer with a 
porcelain head, but with living form and gestures, 
was executing a marvelous waltz! The other 
dolls, too, were alive, as soon appeared by their 
setting aside the centre-table and joining hands 
in a round dance. ’ 

There was one of them, however, whom Mary 
missed, a little India-rubber negro girl, whom she 
had dressed in calico, as a servant. On looking 
into the kitchen, there she saw her at the grate, 
now all aglow with red-hot coals and steaming 
kettles, busily engaged in making a dish of tiny 
scalloped oysters for the supper of the dan- 
cers. Suddenly the music ceased; the dancers 
stood in couples, as if waiting for a new air. The 
lady at the piano began to put on her gloves, as if 
she had finished. Little Mary cried out, — “ Pray 
play one more waltz,” when BANG! went the 
doors together with such a noise, that Mary 
started from her bed, found that it was broad 
daylight, and that she had only had — a beautiful 
dream. 

The object of this story is simply to impress 
on my young readers that there is more pleasure 
and improvement to be derived from the exer- 
cise of one’s ingenuity and industry, than in the 
purchase of expensive toys, of which one soon 
tires. Mary was happy and contented because 
she had resources within herself. Many injudi- 
cious parents spend vast sums of money only to 
make their children discontented, and to create 
in their minds a constant craving for something 
new. 





PATCHWORK. 


BY THE EDITOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


WE are at the beginning of summer. The schools 
in the city have broken up, and those who can, have: 
gone into the country. For a few weeks there will 
be plenty of out-door life, and so we give our readers 
what we can, to make their summer months pass 


pleasantly. In the hot days, under the shade of the 
trees, some will be reading the strange scenes in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and for our frontispiece in this num- 
ber, we give the adventure of the Fisherman when 
he let the Afrite out of the jar. See the smoke that 
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has crept out of the jar, and spread over the sky. 
Did you never notice a puff of smoke come out of a 
stove door, or out of a piece of cannel coal, and creep 
downward first before turning upward ? 

Curiously enough, as this number was going through 
the printer’s hands, there came a letter from one of 
our contributors, who is travelling in the East, con- 
taining a new leaf from the “ Arabian Nights;” and 
we crowd it into this place in order that those who 
have looked at our frontispiece, and have read the 
story, and remember other stories of the marvelous 
book, may see how natural all these strange narratives 
must seem to the Oriental mind. 


BEBEK, April 13, 1868. 


The American Mission Boarding - house here is a 
building so peculiar, that I was sure it must have a 
history ; and, while spending this rainy day there, I 
have found it out. Of all the realizations of the 
Arabian Thousand and One Nights, I find this the 
most marvelous. Here it is: — 

About a century ago, there lived two boys in the 
Egyptian bazaar of Stamboul (Constantinople) ; one 
was George, son of a Greek baker, named Yohan 
Jeeraz; the other, Ibrahim, son of a Turkish tobacco 
seller. Though divided in faith, these boys had, for 
years, been to each other more congenial friends 
than many brothers are. One day Ibrahim said to 
George: “I am going away. A new pasha leaves 
to-morrow for Bagdad. I am resolved to be one of 


his train, and, when I am next seen in these streets, 
I shall be something more than Ibrahim, the son of 


a tobacco seller. 
George. 
less.” 
Next day, the friends, who had been to each other 
as David and Jonathan, separated. One remained in 
Constantinople, and, after a while, became a baker in 
his father’s stead ; the other sought his fortune as a 
hanger-on of the pasha, who journeyed to the eastern 
frontier. The young adventurer, as a clerk for his 
father, had learned to read, write, and keep accounts ; 
and, among the retinue of ignorants, these accomplish- 
ments secured him employment as a writer. He 
proved, also, adroit in pushing his way, step by step, 
and never losing a point he had once gained. Thus 
he rose from a copyist to be the pasha’s pipe-holder, 
then his secretary, then his confidant, and next the 
acting pasha. Moreover, on the death of his master, 
he was considered the most fit man to succeed him, 
and became pasha in name, as he had for some time 
been in fact. He bore his honors well, and showed 
such administrative talent, that, when disturbances 
arose at Aleppo, he was promoted to that most im- 
portant pashalic, as the man most capable of quell- 
ing them. In this new position he showed himself 
adequate to all emergencies. Finally, when the 
Grand Vizier died, Ibrahim was judged by the Sul- 
tan the most worthy of all his servants to receive the 
highest of all the offices in his gift. This advance- 


But I shall always be your friend, 
1 will serve you more, and cannot love you 
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ment, which I have described in a sentence, was, to be 
sure, many a year in reaching its culminating acme. 

But no sooner was Ibrahim installed in the second 
throne of the empire, than he gave this order to his 
guards: “Go straightway to the Egyptian bazaar, 
and ask for George, the baker; and when you have 
found him, bring him hither to me.” When the 
guards discovered George and told him their or 
ders, he cried out: “ What have I done? who has 
accused me, that the vizier wants me? I am an in- 
nocent man! I am no murderer, or robber, or adul- 
terer. Why amI thus summoned?” The answer 
was: “You waste words. Shut up your shop and 
come with us.” Thus the poor man was hurried off 
to the palace, full of forebodings. He was kept 
there in agony for some time before being ushered 
into the vizier’s presence. When at length led in 
before his lord, he fell on his face, protested his in- 
nocence, as he had done to the guards, and begged 
for mercy. The vizier bade the suppliant dismiss 
his fears, saying, “ No one has accused you; be of 
good cheer!” He then asked George if he remem- 
bered an early friend, Ibrahim, the son of the tobac- 
co seller, nearest his father’s bakery. 

“ Indeed I do,” said George; “ but I have heard 
nothing of him since he vanished out of muy sight, 
seeking his fortune in Bagdad.” The great man’s 
next words were, “ Look at me, and tell me if I am 
not that Ibrahim.” 

George replied, “ You are not ; you cannot be.” 

The vizier, however, convinced the fearful man 
that he was no other than the friend of his youth, 
and the son of the tobacco seller. Then he contin- 
ued, — “ George, you must be my banker.” In vain 
did George say that he was no financier, and was un- 
fit to manage great matters. He was told that he 
had honesty and sense, and that those were quali- 
fications enough. Moreover, Ibrahim forthwith led 
George into his treasury, and told him that all the 
Sultan’s gold and silver were, from that hour, confided 
to his care. The same day, also, he ordered his ser- 
vants to array George in the gorgeous robes of his of- 
fice, and conduct him in state to his house. His fam- 
ily he surprised in mourning and lamentation, and he 
overheard some of his neighbors sadly saying to each 
other, “It is all over with poor George. We shall 
never see him again.” 

George proved worthy of vizieral favor and con- 
fidence. His salary soon made his fortune. He re- 
mained in his high post to the end of his days, and 
trained up a son, a second George, who succeeded 
him therein for years. At length, about 1815, a 
conspiracy was formed to restore to the throne Se- 
lim, who had been deposed ; and, at the moment when 
the plot was ripening into execution, a third George, 
though not in office, was within the Seraglio, and in 
the act of counting twenty thousand piastres which 
had been paid him by a chief officer, the Kislar Aga. 
All at once he was interrupted by an uproar resound- 
ing through the palace,— then there were shrieks 
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and yells. Three thousand conspirators had invaded 
the royal abode, and slain many of its inmates. 

Yet the attempt proved abortive, for, while the in- 
vaders parleyed with the janissaries, the eunuchs 
beat Selim to death. After many fears and perils, 
George escaped out of the palace through a private 
door, and eluded the guards, who killed many, and 
would have killed him as a probable accomplice of 
the attacking party. He took refuge in the Princes’ 
Islands, a little way off, in the Sea of Marmora, but 
was soon brought back, and forced to aasist in divid- 
ing the confiscated estates of the insurgents. When 
seized on the island, he had no hope of his life, sup- 
posing his accidentally being in the palace when the 
conspiracy broke out, was enough to prove him 
guilty ; still he had prepared a most precious gem as a 
gift to the pasha, before whom he was brought. Yet 
his apprehensions were groundless. When he was led 
to the Tower of Oblivion, — where he saw the Kislar 
Aga that was paying him money, bowstrung, — it was 
to honor, not to destroy him. He was even offered 
his choice of several houses which had been taken 
from suspected traitors. But he refused al! such 
presents, and heeded the death-bed charge of his 
father, “ Never to take a bribe, nor yet to give one.” 

Years before the conspiracy, George had built the 
edifice which now forms the Boarding-house of the 
American Mission School. Over its door may still 


be seen his name, with the date of its dedication, 


March 17th, 1799. Its chief parlor has remained 
entirely unchanged from that day to this, and appears 
still in miraculous preservation. Floral ornaments of 
bronze adorn its ceiling, and its windows overlook the 
Bosphorus, which rolls more than a hundred feet be- 
low. 

As George had no child, he once brought home a 
foundling he had chanced to find on the steps of his 
church, when he had gone to early mass. Presenting 
it to his wife, he said, ‘‘ God has given us this little 
girl; shall we accept it?” Her answer was what he 
wished, — and thenceforward the little one enjoyed 
all the appliances for culture which Stamboul then 
afforded. 

Years rolled on, and the foundling, now far on in 
her teens, was betrothed to the dragoman of the 
Russian embassy. Her adopted parents, exulting in 
her prospects, resolved to make her a most brilliant 
wedding, and the additional cooking ranges they then 
had constructed are still to be seen in their house. 

The hour of marriage came. The guests, the en- 
tertainment, the festal ornaments and garlands, the 
priest, and the bridegroom, — all were in readiness ; 
but the bride, who had just been in the hands of her 
tiring-women, was missing. 


Still, her disappearance excited no alarm, or even , 
wonder, as it was not uncommon for Greek brides — tind 


“ Who would not, unsought, be won ”— 


to hide themselves, in sportive coyness, giving bride- 
grooms and their friends po small pains in searching 
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for them. The bridegroom sought his love in vain ; 
one after another, not only of his friends, but of hers, 
joined in the hunt,— yet all was equally in vain. 
The supposed joke became bitter earnest. No trace 
of the hidden maiden was discovered. Finally, it 
was ascertained at the landing, half a mile away, that 
a man with a lady much muffled up, had taken a 
caique. No more could be learned that night. 

Next day, the missing bride was detected on the 
Princes’ Islands, with a young Greek, about to em- 
bark on a Greek ship. It turned out that she had 
long been in clandestine correspondence with him, 
and had agreed to an elopement, when she was on 
the eve of being given away to another. She was 
torn away from the Greek, who then took to flight ; 
but her parents, from that hour, disowned her forever. 
She was penitent for having crossed the plans of her 
parents; she would fain return to them, and be 
submissive to all their wishes. They, however, per- 
sistently refused to receive her. Strong, strong was 
their love for her; but they felt that she had dis- 
graced them. In their old age, and when their gray 
hairs were coming down with sorrow to the grave, 
they told the story to our missionaries who had bought 
their mansion, weeping bitter tears; and still they 
felt it to be impossible for them to pardon their erring 
child. 

She, after a while, married a Greek day-laborer, 
became mother of eight children, never had a ser- 
vant, but did all her own housework. Several times 
she sought admittance to the home of her girlhood, 
but was uniformly repulsed. 

Like Esau, she found no place for repentance, 
though she sought it carefully with tears. Indeed, 
how many features in this plain and true tale of 
an oriental household, remind us, at every turn, of the 
Scriptures, or of the “ Arabian Nights.” Ibrahim’s ad- 
vancement can scarcely be paralleled save by Joseph’s, 
when made viceroy of Egypt. The promotion and 
stately equipage of George recalls Mordecai’s gor- 
geous array. The attack on the palace brings to 
mind that on Belshazzar’s. The fears of George, when 
draggéd into the palace, correspond to those of not a 
few in the Thousand and One Nights, to whom their 
rulers, even when most friendly, appeared formida- 
ble. In fine, Ibrahim, the vizier, sending for George, 
the baker, and showing that he bore an unchanged 
heart, is the exact counterpart of Joseph sending to 
Canaan for Benjamin; and, when he saw him, fall- 
ing on his neck and kissing him. 

Nor have miracles yet ceased in the mansion of 
the Jeeraz family. I have just seen there a photo- 
graph of fifteen young men, — all on one card, and 
each of a different race and language, representing 
all the continents, — and all these students together 
er one roof in the American College. 
~~ In that picture I see an emblem of the fraterniza- 
tion which culture, and, in a tenfold higher degree, 
the gospel, are here already“working among men 
whom ignorance and superstition have, for genera 
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tion after generation, taught to hold each other for 
natural enemies. The institution has a site preémi- 
nent above all that I have surveyed in four conti- 
nents, both in natural beauties and in historic associ- 
ations. I wish I could show how much it transcends 
even West Point. May its growth correspond to the 
elevation of Ibrahim, and may it dispense its boun- 
ties as well and as wisely ! J. D. B. 


Our call some time since fer new amusements has 
brought out a pleasant response from an occasional 
contributor, who thus describes some 


INGENIOUS PASTIMES. 

Youne people of the present day have a great 
deal in their monthly magazines not only to instruct 
and amuse them, but also to try their ingenuity, and 
sharpen their wits. Illustrated rebuses, double acros- 
tics, and charades, are an extellent exercise both in 
composing and guessing. Acting charades is one of 
the most agreeable ways of passing an evening, but 
there was a much simpler game played some years 
since which is better for young children, as no dia- 

It is called “ Hire two journey- 


Two of the party leave the room, and consult 
what they shall do. On entering, they say, “ Will 
you hire two journeymen?” Then they go through 


in dumb show what they have agreed to represent. 
They can be carpenters, gardeners, blacksmiths, dan- 
cing-masters, or of any trade or occupation they 


please. This can be made amusing by acting the 
parts well, and taking advantage of any aid in cos- 
tume which is appropriate. The one who guesses 
what is meant, can perform the next time, choosing 
his assistant. 

There was another curious game, of English ori- 
gin, formerly in vogue, called “ Dumb Crambo.” The 
players seat themselves in a line, and a word is fixed 
upon, — we will instance men. The game demands 
that each one should rhyme in turn in pantomime, or 
dumb show. Suppose the one at the head pretends 
to write on his lap. That would be pen. The next 
one might hop across the floor, pecking and ffapping 
his arms. Hen. The third might hold up his hands, 
separating his fingers. Ten. There might be a wild 
animal in a den, and so on. This creates a great 
deal of fun. 

Once some children were playing with grown up 
friends: this always makes it pleasanter. Band was 
the word. One held up his hand. Another went 
through the motion of writing, and then pretended to 
pour sand on his letter. Another sat on a couch 
rowing, as if in a boat. Then got out; tucked up 
his pantaloons round his ankles, and appeared to be 
wading to the shore. Land was the word. It now 
became the turn of an old lady, a guest of the faim 
ily. She began playing on an imaginary violin _ 
doubling up her left arm and bowing vigorously with 
her right. Camilla ®Urso is the only female violinist 
that has ever been seen here, and she has proved 
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that a woman can play very gracefully; but at that 
time there was something ludicrous in the idea. The 
little party laughed heartily, instead of trying to dis- 
cover what was meant, until called to order by the 
oldest boy in the room, who was teaching them the 
game. Sorely puzzled and perplexed he looked for 
some time. At length a happy thought seemed to 
strike him. 

“ Aunt Sally,” he said, “I suppose you must mean 
band, but you cannot take the leading word.” 

“ No,” Aunt Sally replied, “ I mean no such thing,” 
and performed with still more fervor. 

“ Any one can guess who is bright enough,” called 
out the director; “I give it up.” 

No one spoke. At length one after the other 
said, “I give it up.” Aunt Sally triumphantly ex- 
claimed, “It is fiddle, of course.” 

“ Hey diddle diddle,” said the leader, rather dis- 
respectfully, “ you must have a word of one syllable 
that rhymes; besides, that is what I thought you 
meant, band.” 

“No, I do not,” she answered, “ I mean one of the 
band,” upon which, seeing she did not understand the 
game, they went on to the next one. 

Now, as you no doubt understand “ Dumb Crambo” 
much better than Aunt Sally, we will go on to an- 
other game, and this is called “ Cupid ’s coming.” 

Seat yourselves in a row, and then the one at the 
head must say, “ Cupid’s coming.” The next one 
asks “ How is he coming ?” The play consists in the 
answers all beginning with an A. “ With an arrow,” 
the first one might say. Then the second one says 
to his neighbor below, “ Cupid’s coming.” “ How is 
he coming?” “Eating an apple,” and so on. 

Then they may begin at the top again with B. 
Cupid may come with a bow, on a bear, eating a ba- 
nana, bowing, etc., and so they can go through the 
alphabet with the exception of X and Z, which both 
belong to words derived from the Greek, and do not 
begin any which are appropriate for the game. 

This is the way it was pleyed, but I have since 
thought it would be much better to use the whole al- 
phabet in turn, and banish Cupid from the game. 

Suppose you say “ Neptune’s coming.” It would 
not be difficult to find one word beginning with the 
different letters, slightly descriptive. For instance: 
“ How is he coming?” One might say, “ On an alli- 
gator.” The next, “On the billows.” In a current. 
On a dolphin. Breakfasting on an eel. Lunch- 
ing on a flounder. Riding on a grampus. Sit- 
ting on a halibut. Sleeping on an iceberg. Dining 
on a kraken. With lobster sauce. With his hands 
filled with minnows. On a nautilus. From the 
ocean. Chasing porpoises. From quarantine. Row- 
ing. Swimming. With his trident, Flirting with 
Undine. Talking with his sister Venus. On & 
whale. In a yacht. 

If there are not players enough to go through the 
alphabet, the game must go round again until you 
come toY. Then you can choose another heathen 
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deity, or any celebrated man. A carpenter can 
come with his aze, brads, etc., and it can be varied 
infinitely. 

“A traveller’s coming,” might be made into a 
very good geographical game. “ Where is he com- 
ing from?” “From America, New York, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans,” and so on. By limiting the 
play to one of the four continents, a great deal of 
information as well as amusement can be obtained. 
If a writing game should be preferred, each person 
can put his answer on paper, and they can all be 
read in succession. This would give more time for 
thought, and be a good exercise in spelling. 

I have said enough to show you that with a little 
ingenuity you can make a great many pretty games. 

B. G. 


There is a puzzle in the following which needs a 
grain of help. The answer contains seventeen let- 
ters; the first is somewhere in the first line, the sec- 
ond in the second line, and so on : — 


Round the lamp lighted at evening 

Did the fair children meet, 

Giving their closest attention 

To hear the mother so sweet. 

Baby rested his head on her bosom, 
Smiles and kisses received ; 

Should I tell what the others are guessing, 
The children who near me are pressing, 
Would I ever be believed ? 


A puzzle of many letters, 

Puzzling an author's brain, 

Had made them glad through the evening 
That the book had come again ; 

And as children zealously hunted 

To find the words, in despair, 

Mother said, “ Look in the cover: 

Find your answer there.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


1. O little bird, why sittest thou 
So quiet, on the old oak bough ? 
Have things gone wrong with thee to-day ? 
No berries fallen in thy way ? 

. Is grain all gone, and dost thou find 

Diet of worms not to thy mind ? 
Oh stupid we! The sun is low, 
And barely lights the old oak bough ! 
So thou art tired, too tired to sing, 
And ready to fold up thy wing. 
Thy little downy, nodding head, 
Must quickly find its feather bed ; 
There comes one star to give thee light ; 
Dear little tired bird, good-night. 


. Fast asleep, in the snuggest hole, 
Down into which, so sly he stole, 
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No boy or girl could tell the way, 

Or find the opening, the next day ; 

The boughs may rock and creak o’erhead, 
But will not shake or jar his bed ; 

The tree outside looks fair and sound, 
And casts a goodly shadow round ; 

O cunning little bird to find 

Out how its secret stair to wind, 

And make a castle strong for thee 

To dwell in, of the old oak-tree. 


CROSS WORDS. 
. A something which always in food, 
And always in clothes we require ; 
But though in these places so good, 
Found in people, it rouses our ire. 


. I fly through the air without wing ; 
And my aim is as true as the steel ; 
And always my foeman I bring 
To the ground ; yet no malice I feel. 


- I come from a very wet place, 
And a place which is dirty beside ; 
And very fastidious souls 
Do abhor me, it can’t be denied. 


- I come from nobody knows where, 
And I came nobody knows when ; 
But ages unite to declare 
That I always am found among men. 


- Oh cruel decree of my birth, 
I am fated to stand for a lie; 
Nor so long as I live on the earth, 
From the hated disgrace can I fly. 


My arms are not long, but they bend 
To the ground in which loved ones lie low; 
Swift arrows they knew how to send, 
In the days when bold Robin drew bow. 
H. H. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 

I am a Province, and contain seven letters : — 

My 7, 1, and 2, maturity. My 5, 3, 4, and 2, 
blood. My 4, 3, 7, and 4, done by wild animals. 
My 5, 7, and 1, an impediment. , My 1, 6, and 5, a 
carriage. My 4, 3, and 2,adeer. My 7, 6, and 4, 
life. My 4, 6, and 1,a joke. My 5, 7,1, and 2,a 
pledge. My 5) 7, and 4,dress. My 1, 3,4, 5, and 2, 
an opening. 7, 5,4, 2, and 2, accord. My 2, 
7, 1, 2, and 4, keen. My 3,4, and 2,dug from the 
earth. My 2, 1, and 5, good to eat. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JUNE NUMBER. 
Dovusite Acrostics. 1. Foundation words. — 
March- Dance. Cross-words. — Maryland: Americs, J 
renown, caoutchouc, house. 2. Foundation wérds. ~ 
Snow-drops. Cross-words. — Sand, near, Ohio, whip. 

Anagrammatic Enigma. — Florida. 
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Mlother Goose Melodies. 


BLESS YOU, BURNIE BEE. 


Musio sy CuaRizs Movtron. 
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have to say Is about our wedding-day ; Burnie Bee, no lon-ger stay, Take your wings and fly a-way. 






























































°*T was once upon a time, woen Jenny Wren was young, 

So daintily she danced and so prettily she sung, 

Robin Redbreast lost his heart, for he was a gallant bird; 

So he doffed his hat to Jenny Wren, requesting to be heard. 


*O, dearest Jenny Wren, if you will but be mine, 
You shall feed on cherry-pie, and drink new currant wine ; 
I’ll dress you like a goldfinch or any peacock gay; 
So, dearest Jen, if you’ll be mine, let us appoint the day.” 


Jenny blushed behind her fan and thus declared her mind: 
“Since, dearest Bob, I love you well, I take your offer kind; 

Cherry-pie is very nice, and so is currant wine, 

But I must wear my plain brown gown and never go too fine.” 





